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TO 
ICELAND 

O  bleak  and  cold,  O  isled  betwixt  the  seas, 
O  home  of  snow  and  lava  and  spring  flowers, 
How  have  I  longed  for  thee  through  all  my  hours, 

And  felt  thy  message  in  the  northern  breeze, 

And  yearned  to  see  thee,  though  I  saw  not  these 
Great  lands  to  southward,  set  'mid  rosy  bowers, 
That  which  was  Greece,  and  white  Italian  towers, 

Far-fabled  isles,  and  fair  Hesperides: 

Ah,  she  has  passed  away  unsatisfied ! 
And  never  now  her  eager  feet  may  tread 
Those  wild  ways  haunted  by  her  heroes  dead : 

We,  standing  mournful  on  the  hither  side, 
Proffer,  'mid  dropping  tears,  'mid  joy's  sad  knell, 
Her  tribute  to  the  land  she  loved  so  well. 
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THIS  little  volume  was  unhappily  not  fated  to 
get  its  last  revision  and  preface  from  its 
author's  hand,  and  those  who  loved  her  have  taken 
upon  them  the  last  cares  of  bringing  it  into  print.  It 
has  fallen  to  me  to  write  a  few  words  of  introduction. 
It  was  Miss  Barmby's  pleasure,  during  many  long 
hours  that  would  otherwise  have  passed  heavily  and 
often  painfully,  to  busy  herself  with  the  Old  Northern 
tongue  and  literature.  She  taught  herself  Icelandic, 
and  she  entered  gladly  and  sympathetically  into  the 
wonderful  scenes  and  landscapes  to  which  that  speech 
is  the  key.  The  fruit  of  part  of  her  joy  in  and  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  heroic  age  of  Iceland  as  revealed  by 
the  sagas  is  the  content  of  this  book. 

It  falls  into  three  parts  :  first  the  play,  next  the 
original  poems  suggested  by  Icelandic  subjects, 
and  thirdly  versions  of  Old  Northern  poetry  of 
different  times.  The  story  of  Gisli,  on  which  Miss 
Barmby's  drama  is  firmly  and  wisely  based,  is  perhaps, 
of  all  Icelandic  stories  dealing  with  Icelanders, 
the  best  fitted  for  regular  dramatic  treatment.  She 
felt  this  instinctively,  and  her  choice  of  a  subject  is 
abundantly  justified  by  her  working  out.  Indeed,  of 
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all  the  plays  I  have  read  founded  upon  the  sagas — and 
there  are  not  a  few  in  various  tongues — hers  seems 
to  me  the  best,  and  my  judgment  is  not  in  this 
case  singular.  She  has  understood  how  to  treat  her 
original,  both  by  selecting  only  those  incidents 
that  are  of  dramatic  value  and  by  interfering  with 
these  parts  of  the  original  as  little  as  possible ;  so  that 
Gisli,  the  hero,  stands  clearly  out  in  her  play  without 
exaggeration  or  modern  elaboration.  His  character, 
with  its  sympathetic  and  poetic  temperament,  allied  to 
a  constant  obedience  to  justice  and  duty  irrespective 
of  all  risk  and  all  temptations,  was  one  that  doomed 
him  to  much  suffering,  to  much  ingratitude,  and  to 
a  tragic  fate,  but  brought  him  much  love  and  the 
honour  of  even  his  foes.  When  at  the  last  the  clouds 
that  had  shattered  his  life  and  vexed  his  mind  were 
lifted,  and  the  issues  that  had  wrung  his  generous, 
dutiful  heart  were  clear  for  ever,  he  met  death  as 
bravely  as  he  had  faced  life,  wishful  only  to  thank 
his  noble  wife  for  the  patient  and  loving  care  and 
courage  that  had  upheld  him  in  his  long  and  haunted 
outlawry.  Such  a  death  and  such  a  life  as  his  in  all 
their  sadness  yet  did  not  stand  for  failure,  and  this  is 
clear  to  the  reader.  Gisli  has  "  dreed  his  weird,"  but 
the  doom  has  made  a  hero  of  him  ;  he  has  stood  up 
for  all  that  makes  true  life.  He  has  really  lived  and 
lived  nobly,  and  death  snatches  him  from  pain,  from 
wandering,  from  the  horror  of  darkness  and  the 
terror  of  night,  from  old  age  and  sickness  and  the 
weakness  that  comes  so  cruelly  to  strong  men.  In 
his  death-fight  it  was  noted  that  his  last  blow  was  as 
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sure  and  hard  as  his  first,  and  of  all  those  great  en- 
counters when  famous  heroes  fought  at  bay,  there  was 
none  remembered  so  wonderful  as  his  stand,  out  on 
the  hill-side  with  his  brave  wife  looking  on  and  his 
dead  foes  at  his  feet.  Like  Gunnar,  Gisli,  "  gentlest 
of  outlaws,"  has  a  tenderness,  a  sense  of  the  lurking 
caprice  of  life,  a  plain  and  cheery  patience,  and  an 
unquestioning  generosity  that  were  fitted  for  com- 
panionship with  nobler  souls  than  the  bulk  of  those 
about  him. 

But  the  lesser  personages  of  the  tragedy  are  not  less 
distinctly  set  forth  in  Miss  Barmby's  play  :  Aud,  an 
ideal  wife,*  brave,  shrewd,  never-failing,  the  one 
person  that  always  from  the  very  beginning  is  aware 
of  the  full  worth  and  beauty  of  Gisli's  character  and 
treats  him  as  he  deserves  to  be  treated,  cheerfully 
facing  exile,  insult,  and  death  for  him ;  Thorkel,  vain, 
selfish,  ambitious,  a  man  to  be  stirred  easily  enough 
by  greed  or  hate  or  jealousy,  but  never  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  love  or  pity  or  gratitude,  a  formalist  in  his 
very  affection,  a  calculator  in  his  most  impulsive 
moments,  but  with  the  handsome  face  and  careless 
good  nature  that  have  marked  other  selfish  men  and 
won  for  them  the  enduring  and  patient  kindnesses  of 
men  and  women  far  better  than  themselves ;  Ve"stein, 
bright,  courteous  and  true,  fit  friend  for  Gisli,  fit  brother 
for  Aud,  and  fit  father  for  the  boys  whose  simple  recti- 
tude and  naive  guile  brought  them  both  death  and 

*  Only  in  the  Nut-brown   Maid,  I  think,  have  we  precisely 
such  a  character  fully  drawn  in  English  literature. 
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success,  on  the  path  that  duty,  as  they  saw  it,  led 
them ;  Asgerd,  proud  and  wilful ;  Gest,  with  the  un- 
canny prescience  that  he  would  fain  control,  knowing 
that  his  words  could  never  avert  the  storms  he  fore- 
told, and  that  must  out ;  Gudn'd,  grateful  and  impul- 
sive, to  whom  even  the  very  shadow  of  dishonour  is 
intolerable ;  Thorgrim,  who  hates  Gi'sli  because  he 
knows  he  is  a  better  man  than  himself,  but  who  never 
fears  to  risk  his  own  skin  to  sate  his  brutal,  sullen 
temper ;  Eyj61f,  base-hearted  and  purse-proud,  callous 
of  others,  careful  of  himself,  foul-minded,  vile  instru- 
ment of  chance,  most  shameful  and  odious  in  his 
successes,  so  that  his  plotted  triumphs  turn  to  his  foul 
dishonour  and  bring  the  open  mockery  of  his  very 
hireling  upon  him. 

The  required  effects,  the  fatal  moments  of  the 
action  as  it  inexorably  proceeds  step  by  step  to  the 
end,  are  obtained  by  a  broad,  simple  treatment,  a 
straightforward  construction,  and  plain  and  suitable 
diction.  The  "repeat "  that  is  used  with  such  excel- 
lent and  legitimate  effect  in  several  modern  plays  is 
here  admirably  and  naturally  employed.  The  whole 
story  is  envisaged  as  a  tragedy  that,  like  "Beowiilf,"and 
for  that  matter  "  Hamlet,"  turns  on  the  pivot  of  duty. 
Gi'sli,  like  the  son  of  Ecgtheow,  and  unlike  the  son 
of  Gertrude,  accepts  the  burden  and  bears  it  man- 
fully. His  hauntings  are  not  the  gnawing  of  the 
uneasy  conscience,  the  torments  of  irresolution,  but 
the  results  of  the  cruel  buffetings  of  cold,  of  long 
watchfulness  and  dark  loneliness  and  stark  hunger, 
and  of  brooding  sorrow  for  the  well-beloved  slain  in 
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innocence,  the  enemy's  worst  injury.  Gi'sli's  whole 
career  is  indeed  an  implicit  but  plain  acknowledg- 
ment that  though  life  is  good  and  pleasant  there  are 
far  worse  things  than  death,  and  the  play  is  accord- 
ingly a  signal  expression  of  that  Northern  stoicism 
that  was  to  our  English  and  Scandinavian  ancestors 
the  true  way  of  manliness  and  womanliness.  And 
this,  it  will  seem  to  the  hearer  and  reader,  I  am  sure, 
Miss  Barmby  has  essentially  expressed.  She  has 
felt  the  tragedy  herself,  and  she  has  been  able  to 
convey  its  poignancy, 

"The  inborn  sense  of  tears  in  human  things," 
in  a  new  medium.  It  is  seldom  that  a  work  of  art 
so  perfect  in  one  shape  can  be  with  so  little  change 
transported  into  a  new  form,  but,  to  my  mind,  this 
rare  transformation  has  been  triumphantly  accom- 
plished here. 

The  play  was  meant  for  acting  and  it  is  evi- 
dently actable.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  play 
of  late  years  by  an  English  hand  that  has  dealt 
with  an  heroic  subject  and  yet  dealt  with  it 
dramatically.  If  it  had  been  written  by  a  Danish 
woman  or  a  French  man  it  would  have  been  re- 
presented ere  this  with  all  the  adjuncts  that  the 
actor's  art  could  supply.  It  is  certainly  not 
in  any  way  inferior  to  those  plays  of  Ibsen's 
earlier  period  that  have  in  their  day  met  with 
much  applause.  It  is  far  less  stagey,  far  more  dra- 
matic, and  a  hundred  times  more  artistic  than  those 
classic  plays  that  the  Germans  listen  to  with  such 
patient  and  undeserved  attention  because  they  were 
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written  by  men  held  famous.  It  is  a  serious  and 
genuine  tragedy,  moving  with  the  directness  of  a 
Greek  piece,  and  not,  like  a  Greek  piece,  necessarily 
stripped  of  action.  It  needs  no  apology.  It  de- 
serves a  respectful  hearing. 

Over  the  rest  of  the  volume,  which,  in  its 
way,  is  little  less  remarkable  than  this  play  of 
Gi'sli,  it  is  permissible  to  linger  for  a  little.  The 
poems  of  which  it  is  made  up  exhibit  several 
phases  of  the  classic  Icelandic  literature,  skilfully 
garbed  in  our  English  tongue,  so  that  he  that 
runs  may  read.  That  they  were  translated  out  of  the 
pure  pleasure  of  translating  is  evident,  and  that  they 
deserve  printing,  not  only  from  the  merit  of  their 
subjects,  but  from  the  deft  ability  of  the  translatress, 
is  surely  clear  also.  Miss  Barmby  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  work  of  Sturla,  a  notable  writer,  who 
is  the  last  of  the  Icelandic  classic  masters  of  prose, 
and  tells  the  tale  of  the  Civil  Wars  that  wrecked  the 
commonwealth,  with  a  power  and  simplicity  that  are 
unsurpassed,  as  any  one  that  has  read  the  history  of 
his  own  time  in  his  own  words  will  testify.  Miss 
Barmby  has  grasped  Sturla's  character,  has  appre- 
ciated his  style,  and  been  stirred  by  the  deep  poetry  of 
his  histories.  She  has  been  well  advised  to  take  out 
episodes  and  treat  them  in  her  own  way,  preserving 
the  essence,  but  not  troubling  to  dwell  on  the  non- 
essentials.  Her  Burning  of  Flugumyr  is  an  ex- 
cellent ballad,  in  which  the  story  of  the  outrage 
is  told  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  ballad-maker. 
She  does  not  go  over  the  story  line  by  line  like 
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the  Rimur-makers,  or  old  Parker,  or  our  later  St. 
Giles'  bards,  but  she  seizes  on  the  significants  and 
enforces  those.  She  will  leave  out  the  silver  belt 
and  the  whey-butts  which  befit  Defoe's  prose,  but 
are  not  needful  to  her  verse ;  but  she  dwells 
on  the  haste  of  Eyjdlf,  the  pride  of  the  bride, 
the  mock  of  Kolbein,  the  lament  of  Earl  Gizur 
and  the  curse  he  laid  upon  those  that  slew  his 
nearest  and  dearest : — 

'  I  may  not  weep  for  my  gold  and  gear,  nor  the  shame  that's 

done  to  me, 

But  for  my  wife  and  my  three  sons  that  never  the  day  may 
see. 

'For  I  may  build  my  halls,'  he  said,  'and  gather  my  company, 
But  never  build  up  the  Hawkdale  House  that  finds  its  end  in 
me. 

*  *  *  *  # 

'  There  shall  never  be  men  in  Iceland  more,  from  the  Heaths 

to  the  Silent  Sea, 

But  they  shall  remember  the  deed  that's  done  and  the  ven- 
geance that  yet  shall  be  ! ' 

This  is  the  right  stuff.  In  Bolli  and  Gudrtin,  again, 
that  grim  meeting  between  the  lady,  who  in  her  venom- 
ous pride  and  bitter  jealousy  plotted  the  murder  of  the 
only  man  she  loved,  and  the  murderer  who  betrayed 
his  best  friend,  is  not  unworthily  treated,  though  it 
was  no  easy  thing  to  handle  rightly.  I  greatly  prefer 
Miss  Barmby's  verse  here  to  the  same  passage  in 
Morris'  Lovers  of  Gudrttn.  Morris  is  sentimental  in 
Tennysonian  fashion.  For  once  he  does  not  dare  to 
face  the  direct  truth,  he  softens  away  the  facts,  he 
writes  in  the  genteel  spirit  of  the  Idylls,  misled  by 
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his  master  apparently;  he  makes  a  real  mistake  in 
his  story-telling — a  rare  thing  with  him,  and  a  thing 
almost  incredible  in  his  later  work ;  but  Miss  Barmby 
has  not  recoiled  from  the  cruel  pity  of  it,  and  she  has 
her  reward. 

In  Glum  the  Poet  a  stray  and  suggestive  allusion 
is  admirably  worked  up  into  a  ballad  of  the  style 
of  those  weird  predictions  of  the  fourteenth  century 
that  centre  round  the  Wee  Man  and  True  Thomas. 
In  Springday  and  Menglad  the  latest  and  most 
romantic  of  the  Eddie  tales  is  treated  in  the  German 
fashion,  which  well  beseems  it,  for  we  have  not  the 
tale  in  its  older  form.  But  the  older  Eddie  poems  are 
better  represented  in  the  Waking  of  Angantyr,  where 
there  is  some  of  the  fateful  force  of  Gray,  though  the 
verses  have  not,  in  all  probability,  received  their  final 
polish,  and  in  the  careful  Lay  of  Atli,  that  in  the 
original,  maimed  and  curtailed  as  it  is,  is  yet  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  poems  that  the  Fall  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  has  inspired.  It  was  a  right  instinct  that  led 
Miss  Barmby  to  rejoice  over  verses  such  as  these — 

"  Rin  seal  rada  rog-malmi  scatna. 

***** 

f  veltanda  vatni  Itsask  val-baugar 

heldr  an  a  haondom  goll  scini  Hiina  baornom  " — 

which  have  a  pomp  and  glory  of  diction  that  none 
of  these  old  Scandinavian  poems  can  rival.  The 
Sons'  Loss  is  a  fine  rendering  of  what  is  left  of  Egil's 
greatest  and  most  pathetic  poem,  where  in  a  prophetic 
strain,  with  passionate  figures  that  recall  the  fierce  old 
Hebrew  Dirges  and  Complaints,  the  undaunted  pa- 
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triarch  faces  the  Death  that  had  done  her  worst  upon 
his  house.  The  later  medieval  knight-errantry  which 
left  its  traces  in  Snorri's  later  Kings'  Lives  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  song  of  Harald  Hardrede,  wherein 
the  old  simple  Wicking-life  of  battle  and  storm  and 
the  old  mocking  scorn  of  the  soft  stay-at-homes,  that 
Cormac  long  ago  voiced,  are  mingled  with  a  most 
un-Norwegian  desire  to  gain  a  proud  lady's  favour  by 
the  flattery  of  song : — 

'We  were  sixteen  lads  a-baling  together,  O  lady  gay, 
And  the  sea  grew  high  and  the  billows  on  the  bark  broke 

grim  and  grey ; 
Little  the  loitering  laggard  would  haste  to  such  a  play, 

Yet  gold-decked  Gerda  of  Russia  has  naught  but  scorn 
for  me  ! 

***** 

'  I  was  born  where  far  in  the  Uplands  men  bend  the  twanging 

bow, 
But  now  I  sweep  past  the  skerries,  and  the  farmers  my  galley 

know, 

And  wide,  since  I  first  sped  seaward,  I  have  cloven  the  sea 
with  my  prow, 

Yet  gold-decked  Gerda  of  Russia  has  naught  but  scorn 
for  me  ! ' 

In  the  meditations  of  Eyvind  the  Poet  and  Raven 
Oddsson  Miss  Barmby  has  taken  Browning  for  her 
master,  and  tried  to  sum  up  in  soliloquy  the  character 
and  situation  of  two  singular  and  marked  characters. 
I  am  not  so  much  drawn  to  these  poems  as  to  her 
translations,  though  I  can  see  that  they  are  skilful 
and  in  some  ways  effective,  as  I  do  not  care  for  the 
medium  chosen  and  mistrust  its  capabilities  perhaps 
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too  much.  I  feel  the  same  kind  of  objection  to 
Eyvind  Scarred-face  and  The  Night  before  Stiklastad^ 
which  are  more  purely  imaginative  and  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  express  ancient  reality,  but  a  modern  point  of 
view — legitimate,  I  confess,  but  to  me  personally  not 
sympathetic ; 

Tcpirvov  £*  ev  dv^pwTrois  arov  «7(rercu  ovSev. 

I  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  Dirge  of  Erling 
the  gentleness  of  Sighwat,  his  spiritual  courage  and 
his  fidelity,  the  very  qualities  that  made  the  holy 
king  love  him  and  provoked  poor  loving  Thormod's 
jealousy,  are  cleverly  and  surely  expressed,  without 
any  touch  that  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  Whereas  in  Eyvind  Scarred-face  we  have  a 
story  of  medieval  invention,  due  in  all  probability  to 
the  zeal  of  some  bigoted  clerk,  dwelling  on  heathen 
obstinacy  of  the  stupid  Pharaonic  or  Neronian  style, 
turned  into  an  appeal  for  toleration.  It  is  allowable 
to  use  a  story  in  this  way,  I  admit,  but  its  device  and 
treatment  jar,  to  my  feeling,  with  the  clear  sharp  note 
of  the  best  of  the  ballads  that  Miss  Barmby  has  here 
translated  or  originated.  Paul  Vidalirfs  and  John 
Thorldksson 's  ditties  have  the  true  mint-mark  of  the 
old  poetry  about  them — a  deftness,  a  laconism,  an 
absence  of  the  lack-lustre,  blurred  reflections  that 
the  muddy  thinking  of  poets  with  less  brains  than 
melody  has  made  too  tolerable  to  us.  The  trans- 
latress  has  perceived  their  true  quality  and  gone  far 
to  render  it. 

It  is  because  Miss  Barmby  was  so  frankly  awake  to 
the  true  charm  of  the  Northern  dream-ladies,  to  the  joy 
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of  songs  and  tales  that  could  enthral  men  of  action 
and  brain-power,  skilful  sailors,  stubborn  soldiers, 
crafty  statesmen,  that  her  work,  though  one  must 
regret  it  has  often  lacked  the  last  touches  of  her 
skilled  hand,  will,  I  think,  at  its  best  remain  to 
witness,  for  many  who  can  never  attain  to  the  originals, 
faithfully  and  sympathetically  to  the  masterpieces  of 
the  greatest  literature  the  Teutonic  peoples  produced 
till  the  days  of  the  English  Wickings  came,  and  Philip 
shivered,  like  his  forebear  Charles  the  Great,  to 
hear  of  the  Northern  rovers  that  disturbed  his  proud 
dreams  of  world-empire,  when  men  whose  blood  and 
speech  were  akin  to  those  of  Egil  and  Sturla  once 
more  came  to  their  heritage  and  ruled  the  realm  of 
song  as  they  ruled  the  sea. 

Upon  the  writer  of  this  little  book  the  "  unfriendly 
night  "  came  down  too  soon,  and  it  has  been  a  real 
regret  to  me  that  I  never  had  speech  of  her.  Her 
work  seems  to  me  to  show  gifts  that  had  not  yet 
attained  their  full  perfection  (in  spite  of  what  I  regard 
as  the  astonishing  achievement  of  this  play  of  Gisli) 
when  the  end  fell  upon  the  "poet  captive."  I  can 
only  be  glad  that  the  piety  of  friends  has  rescued 
these  poems  from  time,  and  given  them  as  a  memorial 
of  the  undaunted  courage,  the  fine  skill,  the  busy 
curious  brain,  and  the  brave  gentle  heart  of  their 
writer,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  set  in 
these  few  lines  my  stone  to  the  cairn  of  her  remem- 
brance — 


OXFORD,  July,  1900.  F.  Y.  P. 
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CHARACTERS 

MEN 

THORKEL  Stf  RSSON  *        .     A  gentleman  of  Hawkdale,  Deers- 

frith,  West  Iceland. 
GfSLl  StJRSSON      »         .     His  brother. 

THORGRfM  ) 

v,  \      .        .         .      Their  friends  and  foster-brothers. 

GEST  THE  WISE       .         .      Vistein's  kinsman. 
BORK         ....      Thorgrim's  brother. 
EYj6LF      ....      Thorgrim's  cousin. 

BERG   ) 

\  Vestems  sons. 

HELGI  j 

CHIEFS,  FARMERS,  THRALLS  OF  THE  SURSSONS,  etc. 

WOMEN 

TndRDfs  SURSDAUGHTER      Thorgrlm's  wife. 

AsGERD     ....     ThorkeFs  wife. 

AUD.         ....     GislPs  wife  and  Vesteitfs  sister. 

GUDR{D    ....     Gislfs    kinswoman    and    adopted 

daughter. 
LADIES,  SERVING-MAIDS,  etc. 

The  action  in  the  First  and  Second  Acts  is  laid  in  and  about 
the  Svirssons'  house  in  Hawkdale  ;  in  the  Third  Act  in  various 
parts  of  the  West  Friths  of  Iceland.  The  time  is  the  second 
half  of  the  tenth  century  A.  D. 

•  See  Note  on  Pronunciation,  page  204. 
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GISLI  SURSSON 

ACT     I 

SCENE  I.—  The  house  of  The  Hillock,  where  THORKEL 
and  GfsLi  SURSSON  live.    The  women's  bower. 

(Through  an  open  door  a  large  hall  is  seen,  in  which, 
on  a  bench,  THORKEL,  a  young  man,  handsome 
and  richly  dressed,  lies  asleep.  It  is  a  warm  day 
in  summer.  AUD  and  ASGERD,  two  young  and 
pretty  women,  come  in  by  a  second  door,  carry- 
ing their  sewing  with  them.) 

AUD  (singing  as  she  sits  down  to  work). 
"  There  was  blowing  of  horns  beneath  the  sky, 
And  sounding  of  steel  as  the  king  swept  by : 
For  the  bloody  showers  of  the  gale  of  war " 


Nay  then,  I  grant  you  the  song's  rough  enough, 
But  must  you  stop  your  ears  on't  ? 

ASGERD  (peevishly). 

If  you  sing, 

Sing  some  keen  mocking  song  ;  or  better  still, 
Some  song  of  love  and  death. 

AUD. 

That  you  may  cry, 
And  spoil  your  sewing  ?    No. 

I  B 


GiSLI  StiRSSON 

AsGERD. 

I'll  sew  no  more. 

I'm  sick  of  stitching  and  embroidery 
To  deck  out  Thorkel's  body  fine  withal. 
Tis  all  he  cares  for. 

AUD. 

You  were  ready  once 
To  stitch  your  eyes  out 

ASGERD. 

Ay,  when  we  were  girls ; 
But  then  our  work  was  for  a  better  man. 

(THORKEL,  who  has  been  slowly  awaking^  raises  him- 
self on  his  elbow.') 

AUD. 
Still  harping  on  my  brother  ? 

ASGERD. 

Aud,  you  frown. 

Blame  Fate,  not  me.     Fate  doomed  me  ever  thus 
To  love  him,  ever  to  be  sorrowful. 
One  loves  not  twice  nor  three  times  in  this  life, 
But  just  that  once  as  I  love  Vdstein  still. 

AUD. 

Oh,  oft  we  lay  those  sorrows  down  to  Fate 
Which  our  own  weakness  causes.     Let  him  be. 
A  wedded  man — and  you  a  wedded  wife  ! 

ASGERD. 
And  were  he  ten  times  wedded  I  care  naught. 
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AUD. 

Dear,  make  you  friends  with  sheer  necessity. 
This  thing  you  may  not  alter. 

ASGERD. 

I  may  fight 

Against  it  though.     I  love  him — and  must  love- 
Though  never  we  have  joyance.     Listen  there  ! 

AUD. 
What's  that  ? 

ASGERD. 

My  husband  going  from  the  hall. 

AUD. 

My  life  to  it,  he  heard  us  !     Oh,  the  Gods  ! 
Why  must  you  prate  so  ? 

ASGERD. 

Ay,  fall  foul  on  me  ! 

There 's  my  ill  luck  !     I  think  no  woman  lives 
More  miserable. 

AUD. 

Vestein  is  from  home  ; 

No  vengeance  can  o'ertake  him.     But  for  you, 
Asgerd,  what  will  you  do  ? 

ASGERD. 

'Tis  easy  done. 

I'll  put  my  arms  round  Thorkel's  neck  to-night, 
Ask  if  he  heard  our  gossip  in  the  bower, 
Swear  that  we  women  tell  a  hundred  lies 
To  make  us  laugh :  he'll  soon  forget  it  all. 
But  you  must  swear  as  I  do. 
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AUD 

I  love  ill 

To  lose  one's  foothold  on  plain  verity. 
Tell  him  all,  dear.     Say,  as  a  girl  you  loved 
My  brother  Ve'stein,  still  unloved  of  him  ; 
Say,  when  he  won  another  and  Thorkel  came 
To  woo  you,  you  were  out  of  love  with  love, 
And  chose  a  mate  to  pleasure  kith  and  kin  ; — 

ASGERD. 
There's  a  fine  story  for  a  husband's  ear  ! 

AUD. 

— Say  that  you'll  be  true  woman  and  true  wife. 
Maybe  he'll  help  you  to  it. 

ASGERD. 

Maybe  yes, 
With  a  good  beating. 

(GfSLi  SURSSON  enters,  coming  through  the  hall.  He 
is  plainly  dressed,  and  carries  a  scythe,  which  he 
leans  against  the  wall.) 

GfSLI. 

Tell  me,  has  aught  chanced  ? 
Is  Thorkel  ill? 

AUD. 

111? 

ASGERD. 

Thorkel  ? 
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GfSLl. 

Is  he  ill? 

He  passed  me,  slow,  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Nor  spoke  as  is  his  wont  when  I  come  home ; 
And  when  I  asked  what  ailed  him  ?  looked  on  me 
As  on  a  wall,  and  gave  scant  answer  back, — 
He  was  not  ill ;  but  this  was  worse  than  that, 
And  I  should  know  ere  long  and  all  too  soon. 
You  look  on  one  another  and  answer  not ! 

(GiSLi  seats  himself,  and  turns  first  to  one,  then  to  the 
other,  as  they  speak.} 

AsGERD. 

Ill  ?    No  !     He  crams  his  head  with  lying  tales, 
And  mopes  himself. 

AUD. 

For  we  sat  sewing  here 
And  chatting,  you  must  wot. 

ASGERD. 

And  telling  tales. 
AUD. 
And  talking  of  my  brother. 

ASGERD. 

And  of  maids 

Who  loved  him ;  and  I  made  a  story  up 
To  make  Aud  mad,  that  I  held  Ve"stem  dear 
And  over  dear — and  such  like  fooleries. 

GfsLi  (to  AUD.) 

She  said  that  she  held  Ve*stein  over  dear, 
And  Thorkel  heard  her  say  it  ? 
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AUD. 

You  must  know 
We  dreamed  not  he  could  hear  us. 

GfSLI. 

That's  most  plain. 
AUD. 

Nay,  do  not  blame  us,  Gi'sli.     Women's  lives 
Are  hard  enough  who  may  not  choose  their  mates, 
And  sometimes  they  must  ope  their  lips  on  it, 
Or  the  pain  chokes  them. 

ASGERD. 

Ay,  but  then  I  lied. 
I  love  him  not. 

AUD. 

Asgerd ! 

ASGERD. 

I  love  him  not. 

GfSLI. 

But  Vestein  never  loved  you. 

ASGERD  (bursting  into  tears). 

Must  you  fling 
That  in  my  face  ! 

AUD. 

Oh,  do  not  blame  us,  Gisli, 
We  still  must  blame  ourselves. 

GfSLI. 

If  blame  of  mine 

Could  make  your  words  as  they  had  ne'er  been  said, 
I  would  not  cease  to  blame  you. 
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AsGERD. 

Here's  a  coil ! 

Why,  every  girl  has  lovers  two  or  three 
Before  she  weds.     Ask  Aud  there  !    Aud  may  look 
Demure  as  any  moor-bird  on  her  eggs  ; 
She  knows. 

AUD. 

Ay,  playing  chess  maybe  o'  nights, 
Or  laughing  at  amid  the  other  maids  ! 
No  blame  in  that. 

GfSLI. 

No  blame  in  children's  toys. 
Must  we  go  supperless  for  this  ill  chance  ? 

(Auo  goes  into  the  hall  and  busies  herself  with  laying 
the  supper  table?) 

ASGERD  (crying). 

I'm  the  most  wretched  woman  !     Here's  your  Aud, 
She  smiled  as  sweet  upon  the  lads  as  I 
Ere  we  were  wedded, — scarce  denies  it  now, 
Owns  it !    And  yet  you  never  frown  on  her  ! 

GfSLI. 

Sister,  there  is  a  spring  you  know  not  of, 
And  call  it  love  or  trust,  it  matters  not, 
'Tis  ever  one  to  me.     Listen  !    You  know 
How  I  love  Ve'stein, — know  that  as  my  own 
I  hold  my  brother's  honour.     Thorkel  's  proud, 
Swift-feeling ;  he  will  blame  you.     Cross  him  not. 
Just  blame  is  worth  the  bearing :  blame  unjust 
Not  worth  resenting.     You  may  come  ere  long 
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To  find  there  are  few  things  worth  living  for 

So  well  as  this :  to  act  beseemingly, 

Live  worthily  of  oneself,  whate'er  betide, 

Though  the  heart  crack.      There  comes  a  strength 

from  this, 
Trust  me,  when  we  most  need  it. 

ASGERD. 

That's  no  help 

When  one's  so  miserable  !     Here  he  comes. 
You  leave  him  to  me,  and  I'll  find  my  way 
Back  to  his  favour.     If  you  stand  and  bend 
Your  black  eyes  on  me,  I  forget  it  all. 

(Enter  THORKEL,  coming  through  the  hall.     As  GfsLi 
is  about  to  pass  him  and  go  0uf,  he  intercepts  him.} 

THORKEL. 
I  have  been  thinking,  brother. 

GfSLI. 

Ay? 

THORKEL. 

Old  thoughts 
That  often  buzz  about  me. 

GfSLI. 

Ay? 

THORKEL. 

I  hate 

This  rumour  which  still  haunts  me.     Hear  you  not 
Whene'er  I  ride  to  moots  how  the  word  goes, 
As  thus  :  "  There  Thorkel  rides,  and  he  rides  well, 
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Keeps  a  good  house  in  Hawkdale,  so  they  say ; 
Only  his  brother  Gisli  does  the  work, 
Farms,  fights  or  drudges  all  the  livelong  day  ; 
He  never  stirs  a  finger." 

GISLI. 

Let  fools  talk  ! 

THORKEL. 
Ay,  but  'tis  truth. 

GfSLI. 

And  where's  the  harm  in  truth  ? 
There  be  some  men  were  made  to  ride  to  moots, 
And  think  deep  thoughts,  and  sit  among  the  chiefs, 
And  guard  the  people's  peace ;  and  some,  again, 
To  fight,  farm,  drudge — and  such  as  these  am  I. 

THORKEL. 
The  elder  still  should  work  and  win  good  words. 

GfSLI. 

I  care  not  for  good  words  :  good  words  will  come 
If  good  work  goes  before.     But  who  has  heard 
That  blistered  palms  are  the  sole  test  of  work  ? 

THORKEL. 

Howbeit  it  likes  me  not.     This  housekeeping 
Together,  with  two  heads,  is  skill-less  work. 
We  were  best  sunder. 

GfSLI. 

Sunder ! 
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THORKEL. 

I  speak  plain. 

My  sister  and  her  husband  Thorgn'm  oft 
Asked  me  to  visit  them.     I'll  go  anon, 
And  leave  the  house  to  you. 

GfSLI. 

Leave  me  ? — alone  ! 

THORKEL. 

When  Ve*stein  Ve'steinsson  comes  home  again, 
You'll  not  be  lone ;  he'll  keep  you  company. 

GfSLI. 

Sooner  should  Ve'stein  never  pass  my  door, 
Though  my  wife's  brother  and  my  chosen  friend, 
The  noblest  man  I  know,  than  that  his  shadow 
Should  fall  between  us. 

THORKEL. 

I  regard  him  not. 
I  hit  on  him  by  chance. 

GfSLI. 

If  in  our  dealings 
I  said  or  did  amiss ? 

THORKEL. 

Not  you — not  you  ! 
But  go  I  must. 

GfSLI. 

Brother,  we  have  tried  in  turn 
Kindness  and  coldness  in  these  lives  of  ours  ; 
I  thought  the  kindness  still  the  longer-lived. 
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THORKEL. 
I  cannot  talk  on't.     Let  the  morrow  serve ! 

{He  is  going.     ASGERD  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm.} 

AsGERD. 

Thorkel ! 

THORKEL. 
Let  go  ! 

(GfsLi  goes  out.) 

ASGERD. 

I  never  will  let  go 
Until  I  hear  why  there's  no  smile  for  me  ! 

THORKEL. 
You  know  the  cause ;  in  fine,  I  know  it  too  f 

ASGERD. 

I  know  no  cause,  unless  maybe  you  heard, 
Or  misheard,  certain  words  I  spoke  just  now 
In  jest,  to  make  our  merry  Aud  look  grave. 

THORKEL. 
'Twas  a  good  jest !    Take  your  hands  off  me. 

ASGERD. 

No, 

For  if  in  our  mad  gossip  I  told  lies — 
Whether  that  I  loved  Vestein  or  he  me, 
I  scarce  remember, — faith,  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
Since  you  are  vexed  withal.     Why,  husband,  why, 
Think  you  that  Thorkel  Siirsson's  wife  has  need 
To  look  abroad  for  handsome  men  and  brave  ? 
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THORKEL. 

So  you  lied  then,  you  may  be  lying  now. 
You  shall  not  kiss  me  !  (Turning away.} 

ASGERD. 

Take  your  oath  of  that. 
I  will  not  be  suspected.     I  will  ride 
Home  to  my  father  this  same  morrow  morn, 
And  he  shall  fetch  my  dowry  home  again, 
And  leave  you  free  to  wed  another  maid, 
And  kill  her  with  distrust.     Now,  out  upon  you ! 
If  I  should  break  my  heart  and  die  of  grief, 
You  would  forget  it  in  a  day,  an  hour, 
I  think  !     Oh,  I'll  go  cry  my  eyes  out ! 

THORKEL. 

Nay — 
Asgerd ! 

ASGERD. 

Oh  yes  ;  your  "  nays  "  and  your  "  let  goes  " ! 
Had  I  o'erheard  you  praising  some  fair  dame, 
I  should  have  known  you  jested.     But  I  waste 
My  words  ;  for  there's  a  spring  you  know  not  of 
Called  trust  or  love — they  are  both  the  same  to  me. 

THORKEL. 
And  maybe  so  they  should  be  ! 

ASGERD. 

Not  with  you, 

For  you  have  neither  love  nor  trust  for  me. 
Let  me  go,  sir  ! 

12 
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THORKEL. 

You  know  I  love  you  well, 
As  I  hate  him  whom  now  you  said  you  loved ! 

ASGERD. 

I  love  but  you.     But  you'll  not  trust  me,  no  ! 
Let  me  go,  Thorkel !     Kiss  you  ?     No,  forsooth, 
You  shall  both  beg  and  pray  me,  on  my  life, 
Ere  I  kiss  you  again  ! 

THORKEL. 

Nay,  Asgerd,  nay  ! 

(She  runs  out,  he  after  her.} 

SCENE  II.— The  Hall  at  The  Hillock. 

(A  feast  is  being  held.  GfSLi  on  the  principal  high 
seat  as  host.  Opposite  to  him  on  the  second  high 
seat  Evj6LF  of  Otterdale.  THORKEL  and  AS- 
GERD, THORGRfM  and  TndRofs,  BORK,  GEST 
THE  WISE,  and  various  other  GENTLEMEN  and 
LADIES  of  the  West  Friths.  AUD  and  GUDR{D 
superintending  the  serving.  It  is  Saturday ',  Octo- 
ber i*]th,  962.) 

Evj6LF  (to  THORKEL). 
I  deemed  you  housemate  with  your  brother  here. 

THORKEL. 
I  was  so. 

GfSLI. 

Thorkel  dwells  at  Sea  Farm  now 
With  Thorgrim  and  my  sister. 
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GEST. 

They're  well  matched. 

EYJ6LF. 

Ay,  chiefs  and  lawyers  both.     Well,  here's  to  you, 
Good  Master  Gfsli !    You  are  a  thriving  man. 
We  see  you  seldom  at  the  law  courts  now, 
But  that's  our  loss. 

GfSLI. 

Mine,  sir,  since  worthy  men 
Meet  at  the  law  courts.     For  the  law  itself 
I  may  be  dull;  it  ever  wearied  me. 

THORGRfM. 

Our  Gfsli  keeps  the  sunny  side  of  law 
And  scans  us  safely  thence. 

GfSLI. 

I  think  good  men 

Conform  unconsciously  to  righteous  laws, 
And  laws  unrighteous 

GEST. 

— Must  be  broken,  eh  ? 
Why  do  you  think  that  laws  were  made  at  all  ? 

GfSLI. 

To  cripple  knaves,  and  set  wise  men  by  the  ears. 

THORGRfM. 

That's  not  all  false. 

GEST. 

And  did  you  never  come 
To  where  your  road  of  duty  forked  outright 
That  you  must  doubt  which  way  to  follow  ? 
14 
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GfSLI. 

No. 
GEST. 

If  e'er  you  do,  you  will  gain  this  knowledge  too, 
Why  laws  were  made. 

THORKEL. 

Is  that  a  prophecy  ? 
AUD  (to  GEST). 
Kinsman,  no  words  of  evil  omen  here  ! 

GfSLI. 

Too  grave  a  talk  for  such  a  company  ! 

Why,  we  should  be  the  merriest,  maddest  crew 

'Twixt  here  and  Rome. 

BORK. 

What's  Rome  ? 

THORGRfM. 

The  Christians'  town, 
Where  dwells  their  great  High  Pontiff. 

BORK. 

Out  on  them  ! 

THORGRfM. 

Send  round  a  health  to  Frey  ! 

EVJOLF. 

Has  any  here 
Met  with  these  Christians  ? 

GfSLI. 

I. 

EYJ6LF. 

And  are  their  laws 
Such  folly  as  men  say  ? 
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GfSLI. 

Much  as  our  own. 

They  have  fewer  Gods,  and  rate  them  somewhat 
higher. 

GEST. 

And  live  the  better  maybe.  But  who  knows  ? 
We  are  young  men,  and  whoso  lives  shall  see, 
If  these  new  laws  be  better  than  the  old. 

THORGRfM. 

And  Gest  the  Wise  should  know  what  men  will  live, 
If  any  can.     Good  friend,  can  you  foretell 
Which  shall  live  longest  of  our  company  ? 

GEST  (pointing  to  BORK). 
He. 

BORK. 
I've  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

THORGRfM. 

Nor  for  thanks  ; 
Life's  not  the  only  thing  worth  living  for  ! 


Oh,  ask  the  seer  no  further.     All  this  night 
His  mood  has  turned  by  fits,  —  and,  see,  his  face 
Leant  out  aslant,  and  his  eyes  looking  through, 
Behind  you. 

Eyj6LF. 

I'll  have  naught  to  do  with  it. 

THORGRfM. 

Fear  not,  good  cousin.     I'll  essay  it  still. 

(To  GEST.) 

And  how  shall  I  die,  Master  ? 
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GEST. 

In  your  bed. 

THORGRfM. 

I  had  hoped  for  something  better. 

GEST. 

In  your  bed. 

THORKEL. 
And  I,  good  Gest  ? 

GEST. 

You  the  sword-edge  shall  bite. 

THORKEL. 

Why,  that  is  well,  since  I  die  sword  in  hand. 
And  Gfsli  here,  my  brother  ? 

(GEST  looks  at  GfsLi  and  remains  silent?) 

What  of  him  ? 
GEST. 
I  must  not  tell  you. 

GfSLI. 

You  must  see  my  fate 

Reflected  in  your  mead-cup  still  more  clear, 
Good  kinsman  Gest,  ere  you  can  tell  it  out. 

ASGERD  (whispering  to  THORKEL). 
Can  the  wise  man  not  tell  us  some  rare  news, 
Who  shall  be  wedded  next  or  who  fall  out  ? 
I  love  such  freights  ! 

GEST. 

And  omens  follow  them, 
Mistress,  who  follow  omens.  Here  comes  one, 
Dogged  by  a  fate  uncalled-for. 
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(Enter  V^STEIN  in  a  riding-cloak,  followed  by  two  SER- 
VANTS bearing  bales.  The  COMPANY  rises.  GfsLi 
goes  down  between  the  tables  to  meet  VESTEIN. 
Auvfot/ows.) 


Hail  to  all, 

From  post  to  pillar  of  this  house  !     And  hail, 
Whoso  shall  give  the  readiest  hand  to  me  ! 

GfSLI. 

That  should  be  mine. 

AUD  (hissing  VKSTEIN). 

Or  mine.     Dear  brother,  hail  ! 
After  so  long  an  absence  ! 

Gfsn  (in  an  undertone). 

Oh,  unwise  ! 
Did  I  not  send  you  warning  not  to  come  ? 

VKSTEIN. 

I  could  not  choose.     They  said  you  feasted  here 
To  greet  the  coming  of  the  Winter  Nights. 
The  waters  all  flowed  down  to  Deersfrith  vales, 
All  ways  led  hither  ;  all  my  heart  was  stirred 
To  ride  with  loosened  rein  the  Hawkdale  road, 
And  follow  them  and  be  with  you  again. 
Good  greeting,  Master  Bork  !     Thorgrim,  your  hand. 
Yours,  Thorkel  ;  and,  my  pretty  Asgerd,  you 
Must  lend  your  cheek  for  old  acquaintance  sake  ! 
Kiss  me,  child  Gudrid  !     I'm  too  glad  at  heart  ! 
What,  Master  Eyjolf,  did  I  pass  you  by  ? 

ASGERD. 

You  are  merry,  Master  Ve*stein  ? 
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VESTEIN. 

I  have  passed 

From  land  to  land  and  never  seen  a  sight 
That  joyed  my  heart  so  !     Hark  you,  Gisli ! 

THORKEL  (to  THORGRfM). 

Look! 
You  saw  their  lips  meet  ? 

THORGRfM. 

Ay  ;  if  I  might  rule, 
That  kiss  should  be  his  last. 

THORKEL. 

And  she  smiles  thus 
Who  all  day  long  has  scarce  a  look  for  me  ! 

VESTEIN. 

How  long  have  I  been  home  ?    Oh,  some  two  days. 
We  had  a  jocund  passage.     Look  you  here : 
(Pointing  to  the  bales  which  his  MEN  have  laid  down 

and  are  uncording,} 

Here  be  some  gifts  I  brought  you.     Little  worth 
Your  looking  at,  save  that  they  stand  for  sign 
I  thought  of  you  in  England. 
(To  his  Sister ;  who  is  bending  over  the  packages.} 

My  sweet  bird, 
Must  you  be  looking  ? 
BORK  (to  GEST). 

He's  a  gallant  man, 

This  Vestein  :  such  a  broidered  cloak  as  that 
Sits  bravely,  hey  ? 
GEST. 

Most  bravely  !  Yet  'tis  sad 
To  see  the  child-like  heart  within  the  man 
Give  out  so  much,  and  for  such  small  returns. 
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BORK. 
He  gives  good  gifts,  you  say  ? 

GEST. 

No,  but  his  trust 

The  better  man  gives  still  more  credence  out 
Than  all  his  virtues  can  acquire  for  him. 

VESTEIN. 

Gisli,  these  bowls  are  English  goldsmithry. 
If  it  shall  pleasure  you  and  Thorkel  here 
To  pour  your  wine  in  them,  I  am  honoured  by  it. 
The  tap'stry  I  had  measured  for  your  hall, 
Tis  English  too. 

THORKEL. 

For  Gfsli.     Not  for  me. 

VESTEIN. 
For  you  and  Gfsli  both. 

(To  AUD.) 

And  you,  my  sweet, 

Must  kiss  me  for  this  curch  because  I  deemed 
Your  brown  curls  would  become  it 

AUD. 

That's  just  you  ! 

See  the  gold  lace  upon  it  !    Ay,  indeed, 
I'll  kiss  you  for  each  tassel  on  the  fringe  ! 


My  wife  has  such  another  ;  and,  Asgerd,  you  — 
If  you'll  wear  this  — 

THORKEL. 

No. 
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AsGERD. 

Husband ! 

THORKEL. 

My  wife  takes 

Gifts  from  no  man  that  lives ;  and  I  take  none 
Except  I  pay  them  back  again. 

V£STEIN. 

You  pay 
Your  kindness,  Thorkel,  better  far  than  gifts. 

ASGERD. 

Husband,  there  is  no  harm  in  things  like  these, 
And  'tis  so  to  my  liking. 

THORKEL. 

I  have  said. 

Let  Gfsli  take,  who  best  deserves  such  gifts, 
The  tapestry  and  the  cups.     I'll  none  of  them  ! 

V£STEIN. 
None  of  them  ? 

THORKEL. 

No. 

V^STEIN. 

You  scorn  the  gift,  I  hope, 
And  not  the  giver  ? 

GfSLI. 

V^stein ! 

EYJ6LF. 

This  sounds  ill. 

THORGRfM. 

I  swear  'twas  to  be  looked  for. 
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VESTEIN  (to  THORKEL). 

Pardon  me. 

I  spoke  too  quickly.    You've  good  cause,  no  doubt : 
You  have  vowed  to  take  no  gifts  from  here  to  Yule, 
Or  some  such  quaint  observance ;  it  must  be. 
I  broke  your  mirth  up,  friends,  when  I  came  here  ; 
I'll  strive  to  mend  it  now.     Let's  sit  and  talk 
Of  all  of  good  that's  happed  since  I  left  home. 
Thanks,  sweetheart ! 

(to  his  Sister,  who  brings  him  a  cup  of  ale.) 

Prettier  face  beneath  a  curch 
I  swear  there's  none  in  all  the  West  save  one — 
No  need  to  name  the  one. 

AUD. 

No  need,  in  faith. 

THORKEL  (to  THCRCR/M). 
Did  you  hear  that  ? 

THORGRfM. 

Did  he  not  mean  his  wife  ? 
He's  a  fair  wife  and  two  fair  babes  they  say. 

THORKEL. 

No,  no ;  he  looked  at  mine,  he  looked  at  mine  ! 
See  now  how  she  makes  eyes  at  him. 

THORGRfM. 

In  sooth 

I  hate  such  men,  the  darlings  of  the  crowd, 
Whom  every  beggar  of  the  road  can  praise, 
Being  bought  to  do  it 
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THORKEL. 

Now  they  whisper — now — 
(Aloud.} 
Asgerd ! 

ASGERD  (coming  towards  him). 
What  then  ? 

THORKEL. 

I  am  weary.     I  would  fain 
Be  home  again. 

ASGERD. 

To  do  me  more  despite  ? 
You  robbed  me  of  one  pleasure  even  now. 
There's  Aud  goes  queening  in  her  coverchief, 
And  I'm  a  very  scarecrow.     I'll  not  go. 

(She  turns  away.} 
THORKEL. 
If  one  should  stab  her  in  a  mood  like  this  ! 

THORGRfM. 

Stab  him  the  rather. 

THORKEL. 

Stab  him  ?     Wait  for  him 
On  the  road  home  ? 

THORGRfM. 

Or  slay  him  in  the  house. 
THORKEL. 
He  is  Gisli's  guest. 

THORGRfM. 

And  Gisli's  more  to  you 
Than  name  or  fame  or  all  that  men  hold  dear. 
Hush  !     Gisli  looks  upon  us  ;  but  too  slow 
Our  old  good  Gisli  e'er  to  dream  of  this. 
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SCENE  III.— The  hall  at  The  Hillock,  as  in  the  last 

scene. 

(The  lights  are  for  the  most  part  extinguished.  Be- 
hind, some  MAIDSERVANTS  are  seen  preparing  a 
bed.  GfsLi  and  V^STEIN  sit  by  the  fire.  Outside 
a  storm  is  raging.} 

V£STEIN. 

This  would  move  laughter  in  another  man, 
And  yet  I  am  sorry  for  it.     That  poor  soul ! 
You  do  not  ask  if  he  had  reason,  then, 
Suspecting  me  ? 

GfSLI. 

Do  I  not  ?     Have  I  need 
Since  I  first  knew  you,  Vestein,  still  to  seek 
If  there  be  any  guile  at  all  in  you  ? 
Your  first  look  answered  that. 

VE'STEIN. 

Gisli,  I  think 

You  would  make  all  men  noble.     If  I  lived 
To  be  unworthy  of  your  trust,  I  would 
The  Gods  might  blast  me ! 

GfSLI. 

No  ;  but  your  own  guilt. 

VE'STEIN. 
Oh,  he  that  braves  the  Gods  is  over-brave. 

GfSLI. 

I  know  not.     Is  there  aught  to  brave  at  all  ? 
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ViSTEIN. 

That's  blasphemy ! 

OfSLI. 

If  there  be  Gods,  my  doubt — 
Blasphemy  if  you  will  it — harms  them  not ; 
But  he  who  prays  to  his  own  shadow  proves 
Nothing  but  his  own  fear. 

V£STEIN. 

And  he  who  takes 

His  foeman  for  his  shadow  fools  himself. 
Oh,  I  speak  plainly,  Gisli ! 

GfSLI. 

Are  your  Gods 

Your  foemen,  O  my  brother  ?     Plainlier  speak,, 
If  so  you  will !  Ill  not  resent  it.     Shall 
Your  Gods  not  suffer  me  as  I  do  you? 
But  for  my  brother  ? 

VESTEIN. 

Let's  not  talk  of  him. 
Say,  have  you  missed  me,  Gisli  ? 

GfSLI. 

Ay. 

VESTEIN. 

No  more? 

I've  missed  you  when  I  sat  or  stood  or  rode, 
Missed  you  with  all  my  body  and  my  soul, 
Sleeping  and  waking.     Have  you  missed  me  less  ? 

GfSLI. 

No,    Vdstein. 
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VESTEIN. 

"  No !  "  and  "Ay ! "  That's  how  you  cheat 
Your  neighbours  here.    I've  heard  them  prate  at  fairs, 
"  That's  Gisli  Siirsson,  yon  great  silent  man  ! 
If  you  threw  stones  upon  him,  he'd  scarce  stir ; 
If  gold,  he'd  barely  deign  to  pick  it  up  ; 
So  careless,  and  so  patient."     Fool  them  thus 
To  your  desire,  but  speak  your  heart  to  me  ! 

GfSLI. 

Feel  my  heart  speak  then ! 

(Clasping  him  in  his  arms.) 

But  my  brother,  Vestein  ? 
VESTEIN. 
Fiends  take  him  and  his  wife ! 

(The  wind  rises  more  and  more.) 

GfSLI. 

You  laugh,  you  laugh  ! 
Thorkel  is  a  good  swordsman,  better  none 
In  all  the  West  Friths.     Thorgrim  valiant  too. 
There  was  no  laughing  in  their  looks  to-night ; 
And  should  they  meet  you  as  you  ride  the  pass 

VESTEIN. 
What  then  ? 

GfSLI. 

Oh,  then  they  shall  meet  Gisli  too. 
I'll  ride  with  you  to-morrow. 

VESTEIN. 

That's  my  friend ! 

I  fear  them  not,  but  prize  your  company ; 
No  more  of  them  to-night ! 
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GfSLI. 

No,  you  are  safe 

To-night.     The  stealthy  coward  slinks  by  night 
To  do  his  murderous  work  on  sleeping  men. 
These  twain  are  brave. 

(AuD  enters.} 

Here  comes  your  sister :  she 
Shall  scold  me  that  I  keep  you  from  your  rest. 
Good-night,  good  sleep ! 

AUD. 

This  is  a  cruel  night ; 
The  wind  comes  beating  like  a  living  thing 
Against  the  gable.     Gi'sli,  you  do  ill 
To  hold  my  brother  waking. 

GfSLI. 

Do  I  not  ? 

(A  THRALL  enters.} 

THRALL. 

Master,  the  thatch  is  loosened  on  the  byre, 
And  all  the  kine  are  routing  in  the  rain. 

GfSLI. 

I'll  come.     Go,  call  your  fellows. 
(Exit  THRALL.) 

Bide  you  still, 

Vestein,  and  sleep  ;  and  you,  sweet,  get  a-bed, 
Wait  not  for  me. 

(Exit.} 
AUD. 

Good-night,  dear  Ve'stein. 
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VESTED. 

Stay. 

One  word,  dear  sister.     Take  a  message  for  her, 
Your  little  foolish  Asgerd,  with  sad  eyes ; 
Tell  her  I  never  loved  her — no,  that's  hard ; 
Tell  her  I'm  sorry — that's  too  kind  maybe  ; 
Tell  her  she's  a  fair  husband  and  a  kind ; 
She  will  be  true  to  him,  if  she  love  me, 
Like  a  brave  woman. 

AUD. 

Brave  she  cannot  be  ! 
Sleep  well,  sleep  well ! 

(Exit.) 

(VESTEIN  extinguishes  the  lights.  The  fire,  however, 
still  burns  brightly  in  the  gusts  of  wind.  The 
storm  becomes  rapidly  more  violent.} 

VESTEIN. 

How  the  long  gusts  mount  up, 
Pitch  after  pitch  !     But  naught  would  break  my  rest, 
I  think,  to-night. 

(He  stands  beside  his  bed.} 

Powers  of  the  daylight,  Gods, 
Good  spirits,  guard  my  sleep,  and  grant  me  still 
Clean  thoughts  and  ready  hands  ! 
(He  wraps  himself  in  his  cloak  and  lies  down} 

Good  Gisli !    Well ! 
(He  falls  asleep} 

(Some  time  elapses,  during  which  the  storm  continues 
to  rage.     The  fire  burns  up,  casting  a   light  on 
the  bed  where  VESTEIN  lies.     THOHGR/M  enters} 
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THORGRfM. 

All  still,  and  the  doors  open.     There  he  lies, 
This  gallant  whom  men  praise  so.     Ah,  no  more 
You  ride  with  loosened  rein  the  Hawkdale  road 
With  your  light  laughter  and  your  scented  hair ! 

(He  advances  to  the  bedside,  swinging  his  spear  in  his 

hand.  Voices  are  heard  shouting  in  the  wind.) 
You  move  not,  Vdstein,  stir  not?  Sleep  you  sound ! 
There  comes  a  sharp  awakening. 

V£STEIN  (half  asleep). 

Whistling  there ! 
Still  the  wind  whistles  ! 

THORGRfM. 

No,  Ve"stein,  but  my  spear ! 

(He  flings  his  spear  at  the  body  of  V£STEIN,  who  starts 
up  upon  it  with  a  cry,  and  falls  back  sideways  on 
the  floor  of  the  hall.) 

Call  Asgerd  now  to  heal  you  ! 

(He  goes  out.     AUD  enters  running.) 

AUD. 

The  cry  came  this  way.     Ho,  friend,  who  goes  there  ? 
Where  are  you,  Ve"stein  ?    Up  !  not  yet  a-bed  ? 
Vdstein ! 

(She  falls  on  her  knees  beside  the  body  0fV£sTEiN.) 

Not  dead  !    The  spear !  not  dead, — kind  Gods ! 
Not  with  this  one  blow  dead  !     Brother ! — O  fool, 
He  does  but  swoon.     His  heart  beats  ;  sure  I  think 
There  came  one  little  beat  under  my  hand. 
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Brother,  sweet  brother !     Still  a  heart's  pulse  !  ay  ! 
Or  was  it  my  hand  trembling  ? 

{During  the  above  GfsLi  has  entered^  and  stands  look- 
ing down  on  her.} 

GfSLI. 

Aud! 

AUD. 

Look,  look  ! 

They  have  wounded  him  !    Oh,  so  sore  wounded;  see, 
He  will  not  speak  to  me  ! 

GfSLI. 

Aud! 

AUD. 

Look  at  him ! 

Have  you  no  healing  spells  ?    Ve'stein  !    O  sweet 
Dear  brother,  but  one  word  ! 

GfSLI. 

Oh,  peace !  Oh,  peace ! 

(He  lifts  the  body  0/"V£sTEiN  on  to  the  bed  and  draws 
the  spear  from  the  wound ',  then  stands  aside ;  the 
spear  in  his  hand.) 

Thorkel— O  brother ! 

(After  a  pause?) 

This  thing  I  must  face  ! 

{He  stoops  over  AUD,  who  is  crouching  by  the  bedside, 
lifts  her  in  his  arms,  and  carries  her  away.     The 
fire  on  the  hearth  dies  down.) 
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SCENE  IV. — The  hall  as  before.  Daylight.  The  body 
0/"V£sxEiN  lies,  richly  dressed,  on  a  bier  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  GfsLi  stands  beside  it. 


GfSLI. 

A  bitter  waking  hadst  thou,  Vestein, 
Under  ray  roof-tree  roused  from  sleep. 

Merrier  sat  we  beside  the  mead-bowls 
Pledging  our  dear  love,  drinking  deep  ! 

Oh,  we  sat  ever  so  close  together, 

No  man  might  slip  between  me  and  thee ; 

No  jest  parted  us,  no  word  pained  us, 
In  the  glad  old  days  by  the  Danish  Sea. 

Where  was  my  heart,  then,  when  thine  was  harried  ? 

A  broken  weapon,  a  worthless  friend  ! 
Had  I  so  fallen,  thou  ne'er  hadst  left  me 

Unvenged,  unfollowed,  my  way  to  wend. 

Feel  my  heart  speak,  then,  feel  its  straining ; 

I  would  weep  blood  if  my  eyes  could  weep, 
For  the  bitter  waking,  the  bitter  waking, 

Under  my  roof-tree  roused  from  sleep  ! 


(TnoRGRfM,  THORKEL,  and  their  Wives  enter  by  the 
principal  door.  The  two  Chiefs  are  armed. 
ASGERD  seats  herself  on  a  bench  near  the  door.) 
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THORGRfM. 

We  have  come,  even  as  you  bade  us.     Do  you  hold 
Your  lyke-wake,  Gisli  ?    He  was  dear  to  you, 
The  man  that 's  gone.     I  am  sorry  for  your  loss. 

GfSLI. 

Will  ye  look  on  the  dead  ? 

THORGRfM. 

I  will  do  aught 
May  do  him  honour. 

GfSLI. 

Honour  here  lies  dead, 
Slain  in  its  sleep.     Would  any  look  on  it, 
Let  them  look  hither. 

(He  uncovers  the  face  of  VESTEIN.) 
Thorkel !  you  love  ill 

To  gaze  on  corpses  ;  look  your  fill  on  him, 
Whom  envy  slew  more  surely  yet  than  spears. 
I'll  spare  you,  sister !     Asgerd,  your  bright  eyes 
Should  look  on  a  man's  wounds  and  falter  not. 
One  tears  a  heart  so  sorely  with  light  words 
That  steel  may  pass  for  kindness. 

ASGERD. 

Oh,  the  Gods ! 
THORKEL. 
You  ever  took  grief  hardly. 

GfSLI. 

Do  I  ill? 

I  would  not  take  it  lightly.     This  same  man 
Was  worth  more  grief  than  a  light  woman's  tears. 
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THORGRfM. 

A  handsome  man  he  was,  and  brisk  and  brave  : 
Such  still  have  mourners  !     Shall  we  fare  with  you, 
And  make  his  funeral  splendid  ? 

GfSLI. 

Ye  say  well. 

It  were  indeed  your  due  to  dig  his  grave  ! 
Go,  fetch  your  carles,  and  join  me  on  the  shore. 

(THORGRfM  and  his   Wife  go  out.) 

THORKEL. 

And  Aud  ?  tell  Aud — I  am  grieved  at  heart  for  Aud  ! 
She  loved  her  brother  dearly.     Does  she  weep  ? 

GfSLI. 

Yes. 

THORKEL. 
I  am  sad  at  heart ;  and  you  ? — and  you  ? 

GfSLI. 

Dear  brother,  who  stood  ever  near  and  dear 
Beside  me  till  this  tangle  came  about, 
For  our  old  love,  and  for  this  new  despair, 
Tell  me  what  hand  was  it  that  struck  this  blow. 

THORKEL. 
Gfsli,  not  mine  !  not  mine ! 

GfSLI. 

Ay  ?  is  it  so  ? 
I'll  ask  no  further,  then. 
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THORKEL. 

You'll  follow,  Gisli  ? 

I  may  not  bear  here  longer.     Asgerd  !     Wench  ! 
What,  have  you  looked  enough  on  your  dead  man  ? 

ASGERD. 
I  am  weary.     I  will  bide  and  comfort  Aud. 

THORKEL. 

And  weep  with  her.    And  one  must  live  through  this ! 
(He  goes  out.) 

GfSLI. 

My  sister's  husband.     'Tis  a  pretty  tale  ! 

ASGERD. 
Gisli ! 

GfSLI. 

A  tale  to  sing  of.     Hark  you,  child, 
There  was  a  vow  once  passed  between  us  four, 
Thorgrim  and  him,  and  Thorkel  and  myself, 
If  any  fell,  the  rest  should  venge  his  fate  : 
Will  that  be  kept  now,  think  you  ? 

ASGERD. 

Gfslit  Oh, 

I  think  the  whole  world's  cold  as  stone  to  me ; 
And  my  heart's  broken  ! 

GfSLI. 

Is  it? 

ASGERD. 

Are  you  deaf  ? 

Have  you  no  pity  ?    Ve'stein  dead,  and  all 
The  sunlight  gone ;  and  I'm  so  weak  and  ill ! 
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GfSLI. 

Oh,  should  we  take  a  flower,  and  crush  it  thus  ? 
Come  hither,  my  poor  sister ;  stand  by  me ; 
For  naught  there  is  to  tremble  at  and  wail, 
In  this  dumb  peace  which  ends  our  bustling  days. 
The  man  is  dead  you  cared  for ;  and  maybe 
Dead  for  your  words :  you  shall  not  wince  at  that. 
To  shirk  our  evil  past  is  worse  than  grief. 
Look,  you  did  ill  to  love  him  living — dead, 
No  man  can  rob  you  of  him.     He  is  yours, 
That  you  may  live  the  happier  for  his  life, 
And  live  the  humbler  that  you  wrought  his  death. 

ASGERD. 
But  I'm  so  very  wretched. 

GfSLI. 

Are  you  not  ? 
Go  in  to  Aud,  and  cry  and  comfort  you. 

( ASGERD  goes  in.     Gfsu  still  stands  by  the  bier.} 

The  sunlight  gone ;  and  one  must  bear  and  bide, 
Mine  own,  and  lay  you  down  still  unavenged ; 
Pass  on,  and  hold  the  hand,  and  shut  the  eyes 
On  a  blank  way  to  which  there  comes  no  end. 
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ACT   II 

SCENE  I. — A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  last  Act.  A 
narrow  path  by  a  wood,  high  up  in  the  Hawkdale 
valley.  The  sky  is  cloudy  and  overcast. 

(GfsLi  a«</ THORGRfM  meeting.} 

GfSLI. 

We  bide  a  storm  ere  nightfall. 

THORGRfM. 

It  is  wont 
To  be  thus  stormy  at  the  Winter  Nights. 

GfSLI. 

Ay,  and  the  skies  rain  spears  for  hailstones  down. 
Are  you  not  feared  ? 

THORGRfM. 

No,  Gi'sli ;  I've  no  cause. 
(They  pass  one  another,  then  GfsLi  looks  back.} 

GfSLI. 

Have  you  been  at  the  curling  ? 

THORGRfM. 

Did  you  think 

I'd  fail  because  you  threw  me  yesterday  ? 
What  kept  you  ? 
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GfSLl. 

Dreams,  perhaps.     Do  we  not  meet 
Often  enough,  bound  in  this  glen  of  ours, 
Shut  in  betwixt  the  hill-sides  and  the  sea, 
Like  snarling  tyke  in  a  leash  ?     Each  once  we  meet 
Might  be  that  once  too  often. 

THORGRfM. 

Kindly  said, 
And  brotherly,  and  Gisli  in  each  word  ! 

GfSLI. 

I  had  a  brother  once,  till  some  one  slew  him. 
Think  you  if  e'er  my  arm  were  raised  to  strike, 
That  some  one  would  fare  blithely  ? 

THORGRfM. 

I  care  naught. 

Carry  your  questions  elsewhere.     Who  knows  not 
Our  patient  Gfsli ! 

(He  turns  away.) 

GfSLI. 

Tarry.     I  will  hold 

My  patience  with  main  force  against  my  heart. 
Brother,  and  friend — and  if  you  be  not  such 
Yourself  knows  why  ! — for  my  own  sister's  sake, 
Nay,  for  your  own,  say,  would  that  man  do  well, 
Knowing  his  trespass,  knowing  my  pent  grief, 
To  push  me  forward  to  the  precipice 
Where  either  he  or  I  must  take  the  leap  ? 
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THORGRfM. 

Oh,  you're  a  poet,  Gfsli,  and  your  craft 
Deals  in  dark  sayings.     Riddle  as  you  list, 
I  rede  you  not.     I  love  plain  yea  and  nay, 
The  point  and  edge  of  speech. 

GfSLI. 

Or  point  and  edge 
Of  spears  at  midnight  'neath  the  blasted  stars. 

THORGRfM. 

Well,  rest  you  riddling  !    'Tis  my  harvest  feast 
To-morrow  eve.     Will  you  come  riddle  there, 
And  pose  a  hundred  men  in  open  hall  ? 

GfSLI. 

No,  Thorgrim. 

THORGRfM. 

No  ?    And  wherefore  ? 

GfSLI. 

I  have  said  : 
Lest  we  meet  once  too  often. 

THORGRfM. 

Well,  farewell ! 

(He  is  goin&  but  turns  again.} 
Lend  me  those  goblets,  Gisli,  Ve"stein's  gift. 

GfSLI. 

Did  you  say  Ve"stein  ? 
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THORGRfM. 

Ay,  the  gifts  he  gave 

To  you  and  Thorkel.     That  fair  tapestry  too. 
We  shall  be  merry ;  we  have  need  of  such. 

GfSLI. 

Ye  will  be  merry  ? 

THORGRfM. 

Hear  you  ? — those  great  cups, 
Thorkel's  and  yours. 

GfSLI. 

Does  Thorkel  ask  for  them  ? 

THORGRfM. 

He  brought  them  to  my  memory  yesternight. 

GfSLI. 

Why,  that  goes  well,  that  chimes  in  tune  withal ! 
To-morrow  is  his  death  day  as  you  wot, 
My  Ve"stein's ;  you  can  drink  his  memory-ale 
From  his  own  cups.     I'll  send  them  you  anon. 
I  pray  you  let  me  hence,  I  have  much  to  do. 
One  bleeds  to  death  thus  ! 

THORGRfM. 

Eh  ?    You  will  send  them  then  ? 
There's  the  good  Gisli,  patient  at  a  pinch  ! 
(They  go  their  ways.} 
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SCENE  II. — GfsLi's  room  at  The  Hillock.     Night. 
(GfSLi  sits  on  his  bed>  across  which  the  great  spear  with 
which  VESTEIN  was  killed  is  lying.     He  is  dressed 
only  in  his  night  clothes,  linen  breeches  and  a  linen 
shirt,  with  leathern  shoes  on  his  feet.') 

GfSLI. 

"  I've  missed  you  when  I  sat  or  stood  or  rode, 
Missed  you  with  all  my  body  and  my  soul, 
Sleeping  and  waking." 

If  you  came  to  me, 

Not,  as  in  midnight  horrors,  with  torn  breast, 
But  living,  bright,  with  the  same  eyes  and  smile, 
And  toss  of  hair,  my  best-loved  brother,  whom 
Alive  my  coldness  wounded,  ah,  how  soon 
I'd  wrap  you  back  in  life  with  my  warm  words, 
Cry  and  kiss  like  a  woman. 

(After  a  pause.) 

Now  they  drink 

At  Sea  Farm,  now  the  cups  go  round,  the  healths 
Circle — and  on  your  grave  the  frost  wreaths  grow, 
And  the  wind  shudders  near  it,  and  the  sea. 
Would  God  I  lay  beside  you,  out  of  reach 
Of  this  dread  duty  clutching  at  my  soul ! 

God,  God,  if  there  be  Gods ! 


There  are  none  such. 

For  who  should  see  the  blameless  man  cast  down, 
The  shadow  of  unjust  prosperity, 
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And  all  the  needless  miseries  of  the  world, 

And  make  no  sign  ?     But  we  send  out  our  cries 

Through  the  blank  night  and  catch  their  echo  back, 

And  call  the  nothing  something.     We  look  down, 

Like  children  in  a  pool,  into  our  souls, 

And  see  our  eyes  look  back,  and  cry  out — God ! 

I  have  stood  by  a  year,  and  held  my  hand, 
And  met  him  by  the  fireside,  in  the  field, 
By  furrow,  fold,  and  fell,  and  held  my  hand; 
Till  each  scarred  peak  cries  out  on  me,  each  tree 
Sickens  me  like  a  witness  of  his  crime. 
The  earth  bears  witness  and  the  shuddering  sky, 
Ten  thousand  fiery  voices  calling  me, 
The  near  hills  crowd  upon  me  like  a  load, 
And  I  stand  by,  stand  by  and  hold  my  hand. 

Because  a  coward  humour  haunted  me, 
And  coward  kindness  for  the  things  I  love  ! 
Set  the  law  on  him,  publish  Thorkel's  shame, 
I  could  not — cannot ;  nay,  for  his  own  sake, 
Since  I  once  loved  him  well !     Oh,  let  him  lie 
But  dead  before  me,  I  should  love  him  still, 
Hold  him  absolved  and  quitted  !     Let  us  meet 
Shield  to  shield,  sword  to  sword,  on  some  lone  path — 
But  Vestein  died  unshielded  ! 

(After  a  pause.) 

Now  the  guests  rise 

At  Sea  Farm.     Now  the  last  health  goes  its  round, 
And  yon  vile  man  lies  down  to  guarded  rest, 
As  justice  were  a  figment  of  my  brain, 
And  all  men  else  eschewed  it.     Not  for  this 
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Stands  the  great  master-helmsman  in  our  souls, 
Condemning  this  one  course,  and  sifting  that, 
And  paying  like  with  like.     Let  the  boat  sink ; 
Our  way  lies  straight  although  the  rocks  be  there  ! 

(He  rises.) 

I  stand  here  as  Justiciar.     I  will  deal 
Justice  with  unstained  hands  and  heart  unstained. 
Himself  has  doomed  himself.     The  doom  must  fall. 


SCENE  III. — The  great  hall  at  Sea  Farm.  Fires  burn 
in  the  hall,  casting  a  dim  light  on  many  sleepers, 
some  of  whom  lie  on  beds,  some  on  benches,  some  on 
the  floor.  Behind  a  long  row  of  pillars  down  the 
side  of  the  hall  the  doors  of  many  small  bedrooms 
are  to  be  seen.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  rushes. 
Everything  is  very  quiet. 

(GfsLi  comes  slowly  into  the  hall  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  it,  leaning  on  the  spear.} 

GfSLI. 

To  stand  here  thus  where  the  red  light  falls  full, 
To  shout  so  wild  a  war-cry  as  should  raise 
These  hundred  drowsy  ones,  to  battle  through 
Their  hundred  warding  points  and  smite  him  down, — 
Were  that  not  worth  the  death  would  follow  it  ? — 
But  Vestein  died  unwakened  ! 

(Jfe  stoops  down  by  one  of  the  fires  and  turns  over  the 
turf  and  wood,  then  throws  rushes  over  them  un- 
til the  light  is  nearly  extinguished.  He  does  the 
same  with  the  second  fire,  so  that  the  hall  is  almost 
in  darkness.} 
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That  is  his  room.     He  should  sleep  well  to-night, 
After  his  wine-cups,  by  my  sister's  side. 
I  must  not  think  of  her,—  a  deed  's  to  do 
A  thousand  tears  can  never  hinder  !     Ay, 
But  how  to  face  that  weeping  ? 

(He  stands  silent  for  a  while,) 

I  came  here 

As  Justice'  self,  who  nothing  recks  nor  heeds 
What  stands  between  her  and  her  just  resolve. 
The  goal  lies  there !  but  my  blood  curdles  down 
Like  a  sheer  coward's. 

Am  I  Gi'sli  ?— I, 

Here  in  this  hesitancy  of  pale  fear  ? 
Shall  men  not  call  this  murder  ?     No  mere  boy 
But  cries,  "  An  ill  act  to  slay  sleeping  men  !  " 
Granted,  oh  me,  my  Ve'stein.     Grant  this  too, 
Whoso  should  slay  a  woman  does  most  ill, 
But  whoso  saves  a  woman  thus  from  shame, 
Most  nobly ;  thus,  not  from  the  deed  itself, 
But  from  the  circumstance,  our  doom  we  draw. 
To  execute  just  judgment  rose  I  up ; 
Nor  rueing,  nor  compassion,  nor  dismay, 
Shall  draw  me  backward.     Let  those  men  whom  Fate 
Plays  with  as  balls  that  drop  in  the  rebound 
Speak  of  their  vain  regrets ;  I  will  know  none ; 
I  stand  here  as  a  true  man,  justly  moved, 
And  what  needs  such  to  meddle  with  regret  ? 

(He  goes  into  THORGR^M'S  room.     There  is  silence  for 
some  while.     The  fire  burns  low.) 
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Tn6RDfs  (shrieking  within). 
Oh,  waken,  waken,  waken,  men  in  the  hall ! 

(GfSLi  re-enters  and  stands  for  an  instant  looking  round 
him  at  the  confusion  which  instantly  rises  at  TH6R- 
Dfs'  cry,  then  goes  out  by  the  outer  door.) 

TndRDfs  (within). 

O  waken,  men  !     Thorgrim,  my  husband,  is  slain  ! 
O  waken,  waken,  waken,  men  in  the  hall ! 
(The  sleepers  start  up.     Others,  half-dazed,  rush  in 

from   the  bedrooms,  exclaiming  and  crying  out. 

Lights  are  kindled,  and  the  doors  secured.     All  is 

disorder?) 

SCENE  IV. — GfsLi's  room  as  in  SCENE  II. 

(Aim,  fully  dressed,  lies  on  the  bed,  or  occasionally 
starts  up  and  moves  impatiently  about  the  room. 
Night  is  merging  into  morning.) 

GfSLi  (entering). 
Not  yet  abed  ? 

AUD. 

Gi'sli,  what  have  you  done  ? 
Where  been?    What  means  this   midnight  ramble, 

thus 
Half  dressed  amid  the  snow  ? 

GfSLi. 

The  snow  has  ceased. 
Tis  two  feet  deep  along  the  level  dale ; 
The  passes  must  be  choked. 
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AUD. 

You  choose  strange  times, 
Husband,  to  wander  in.     If  you  should  end 
Your  wanderings  in  some  tarn 

GfSLI. 

The  tarns  are  ice, 

Only  the  stream  runs  still ;  though  as  I  walked 
I  felt  it  stiffening  round  my  feet. 

AUD. 

Your  feet ! 
Have  you  been  wading  in  it  ? 

GfSLI. 

Yes. 
AUD. 

And  why  ? 
GISLI. 
Lest  men  should  track  my  footsteps  in  the  drifts. 

AUD. 
Gisli !     O  Gods,  have  mercy  !    What  means  this  ? 

GfSLI. 

You  will  know  all  ere  long.     You  are  learned,  wife, 
You  know  old  songs  and  stories. 

AUD. 

I  know  this. 
Something  has  chanced  that  Gisli  looks  so  strange. 

GfsLi  (passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes}. 
So.     Now  that  sorry  song  the  Westmen  sing 
Of  Brynhild's  wrath  and  love,  and  Sigurd's  death, 
And  how  King  Gunnar  slew  his  sister's  mate, — 
How  runs  it  ? 
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AUD. 

What? 

Gfsu.  The  lines  where  Sigurd  dies. 

AUD. 
Why  you  must  mind  how  long  time  Gunnar  mused : 

"  It  beseems  me  not  such  a  deed  to  do, 
Howe'er  he  merit  the  meed  of  death, 
To  forget  the  kinship,  the  plighted  faith, 
The  plighted  faith  and  the  pledges  given." 

GfSLI. 

That's  past  and  gone.     Tell  me  how  Sigurd  died. 

AUD. 
Why,  sleeping  by  his  wife. 

GfSLI. 

That's  like  enough. 
AUD. 

"  Swift  unto  rage  was  the  reckless  youth, 
There    stood  the  sword,   in  the  heart  of 
Sigurd ! " 

GfSLI. 

It  should  have  been  a  spear. 
AUD. 

Why  no — a  sword. 

But  what  imports  it  ?    Since  my  brother  died 
I  may  not  bear  the  story. 

GfsLi.  Look  you  now ; 

We  make  a  pastime  of  these  old-world  griefs 
To  give  a  savour  to  our  own  delight ; 
But  when  like  sorrow  comes  into  our  lives 
They  smart  like  salt  in  the  eyes. 
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AUD. 

Forget  them  then. 
Will  you  to  bed  ? 

GfSLI. 

Not  I.     'Tis  morning  time. 
I  hear  the  maidens  stirring  in  the  hall. 
Well,  this  same  Sigurd 

AUD. 

I  was  proud  of  old 

To  count  him  with  my  ancestors,  but  now 
I  tell  you  the  song  hurts. 

A  MAIDSERVANT  (entering). 

Your  brother,  Master, 
And  many  men  from  Sea  Farm. 

(Enter   THORKEL,    Tn6RDfs,    BORK,    Evj6LF    and 
others.') 

GfSLI. 

Welcome,  friends. 
What !  you  come  early  ! 

THORKEL. 

Nay,  we  come  too  late, 
Seeing  some  wretch  was  earlier.     Thorgrim's  dead. 

BORK. 
My  brother's  foully  murdered. 

AUD  (shrieking  and  hiding  her  face). 

O  blest  Gods  ! 

GfSLI. 

Ye  bring  great  tidings. 
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THORKEL. 

Ay,  both  great  and  ill. 

GfsLi. 

Between  a  great  deed  and  an  ill,  it  seems 
One  hair's  breadth  makes  the  difference. 

BORK. 

What  means  that  ? 

Look  you,  that  man  is  dead  who  loved  you  well, 
And  he  that  slew  him  vanished.  What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  have  help  from  you  to  catch  the  knave  ? 

GfsLi  (is  about  to  answer  BORK,  but  checking 

himself,  turns  suddenly  to  TndRDfs). 
My  sister  ! 

Tn6RDfs. 

Gfsli. 

GfSLI. 

Tis  so  mad  a  world  ! 
What  would  I  speak  of  comfort  ? 


There  is  none. 

GfSLI. 

No. 

EYJ6LF. 

Master  Gisli,  we  ask  help  from  you, 
To  press  the  blood  quest  forward. 

AUD  (starting  up  and  then  restraining  herself 
with  an  effort}. 

Ay,  we'll  help. 

GfSLI. 

If  Thorgrim's  dead,  we  must  go  bury  him, 
As  friend  and  foster-brother,  honourably. 
He  did  even  so  when  Ve'stein  met  his  end. 
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THORKEL. 
My  housecarles  raise  his  barrow  even  now. 

GfSLI. 

Ay,  so  ?    I'll  come  to  aid  them.     Go  you  on. 
I  follow  with  my.  household.     Ye  do  well 
To  counsel  first  the  honour  of  the  dead 
Before  ye  chase  the  living. 

EYj6LF. 

Fear  not  you; 
We  shall  be  nowise  lacking  in  the  chase. 

(THORKEL,  BORK,  Evj6LF  and  their  company  go  out. 
Tn6RDfs  remains  standing  in  the  doorway!) 

GfSLI. 

Are  you  so  sorely  smitten  ? 

Tn6RDfs. 

He  cared  naught, 

Who  smote  that  blow,  how  it  would  fall  on  me. 
My  curse  upon  him  for  it. 

AUD. 

No  —  no  —  no  ! 
Not  that. 


I  say,  may  my  curse  be  upon  him  ! 
May  the  ship  sail  not  that  sails  under  him, 
Although  the  west  wind  breathe  behind  its  stern  ! 
May  the  horse  speed  not  that  speeds  under  him, 
Although  behind  him  spur  the  avenging  foe  ! 
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May  the  sword  smite  not  that  he  smites  withal, 
Except  it  smite  at  his  own  craven  heart  ! 

GfSLI. 

You  have  a  great  grief,  sister. 


(turning  away). 

Let  it  be 
Your  solace  that  my  grief  is  without  cure. 

(She  goes  out.     AUD  bursts  into  tears}. 

GfsLi  (muttering). 

There  will  be  riving  of  my  spirit  thus, 
When  the  ghost  quits  the  body  it  has  used. 

AUD. 
Gisli. 

GfSLI. 

Ay. 

AUD. 

Will  you  hear  one  word  from  me, 
But  to  say  this  :    Whate'er  you  please  to  do, 
I  know  you  have  good  warranty,  I  know 
You  are  the  highest  in  my  heart  !    I  cannot  speak  ! 
You'll  take  your  sword  and  still  go  warily  ? 
My  heart  will  crack  with  fear  for  you. 

GfSLI. 

Mine  own, 

I  have  outstepped  the  furthest  bounds  of  fear, 
Sounding  the  bottom  of  calamity, 
Beyond  which  is  no  depth.     And  yet  I  fear, 
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Meseems,  to  clothe  my  deed  in  good  plain  words, 
And  set  it  forth  in  figures.     Ease  your  heart, 
For  you  at  least  are  blameless  throughout  all, 
And  the  end  comes  not  yet. 

(He  goes  out.) 


SCENE  V. — A  few  weeks  have  passed.     The  outskirts 
of  a  wood  as  in  SCENE  I. 

(GI'SLI   is  hewing  wood.      THORKEL    enters,  coming 
hastily  ui>  the  steep  path.) 

THORKEL. 
You  were  best  save  yourself. 

GfSLI. 

I,  save  myself? 

THORKEL. 
Did  not  your  hand  slay  Thorgrim  ? 

GfSLI. 

Ay,  indeed. 
I  deemed  you  might  have  guessed  as  much  before. 

THORKEL. 

I  guessed,  and  Th6rdis  knew,  the  weary  deed. 
But  Bork  has  hummed  it  o'er  a  thousand  times, 
Testing  our  knowledge,  sifting  man  from  man. 
He's  dull  enough  in  most,  but  this  ill  work 
He  scented  like  a  sleuth-hound. 

GfSLI. 

Well? 
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THORKEL. 

He  knows 

You  slew  his  brother.     He  will  come  this  day 
To  summon  you  in  process  to  the  Moot. 

GfSLI. 

Did  you  betray  me,  brother  ? 

THORKEL. 

No,  I  swear ; 

But  Thdrdfs  faltered  still  this  way  and  that, 
Loving  you  yet,  and  loving  Thorgn'm  more, 
And  somewhat  witless  with  the  pain  thereof. 
So  it  fell  out. 

GfSLI. 

She  had  a  mighty  grief; 

Yet  scarce  I  looked  for  this.    Well,  fate  drives  hard. 
Will  you  stand  by  me,  brother? 

THORKEL. 

I? 

GfSLI. 

Even  you. 
THORKEL. 

I'll  bring  you  warning  when  occasion  serves, 
Money  perhaps, — or  counsel ;  but,  good  lack, 
Should  I  put  life  and  limb  in  jeopardy 
For  him  who  slew  my  friend  and  kinsman  ? 

GfSLI. 

Ay? 

Should  such  a  man  as  Vestein  lie  unvenged  ? 
How  drearily  the  song  goes  o'er  and  o'er  ! 
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Oh,  brother,  counsel  helps  not  here  nor  gold ; 
It  little  skills  what  fate  I  meet,  but  much 
That  you  stand  by  me  ! 

THORKEL 

We  shall  talk  on  this 

Hereafter.     Now,  'twere  meet  you  sought  for  friends 
To  aid  you  at  the  Moot. 

GfSLI. 

Aid  me  ? 

THORKEL. 

Ay,  faith  ! 

Offer  atonement,  or  disprove  your  guilt. 
Farewell. 

GfSLI. 

Now  one  would  laugh  at  this  with  Aud, 
If  it  should  prove  a  dream.     Disprove  my  guilt ! 
Thorkel,  one  word  :  what  is  my  guilt  to  you  ? 
What  Thorgrim,  and  what  Ve"stein,  to  us  twain  ? 
Brothers  are  their  own  world :  we  '11  stand  together 
As  brothers  should,  and  else  I  reck  of  naught. 

THORKEL. 

I  may  not  tarry,  Gisli,  they  would  sue 
Me  as  accomplice. 

GfSLI. 

Of  one  crime  at  least, 
Brother,  you  were  accomplice  both  and  cause. 

THORKEL. 
Would  you  betray  me  ? 
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GfSLI. 

Think  you  so  ? 

THORKEL. 

No,  no  ! 
We'll  meet  again  and  talk  on 't.    Fare  you  well. 


SCENE  VI.—  The  high  door  of  The  Hillock  and  the 
home  field  lying  in  front  of  it. 

(In  the  doorway  AUD  and  the  MEN  and  WOMEN  SER- 
VANTS of  The  Hillock.  Before  them  on  the  grass 
are  BORK,  Evj6LF,  and  others,  their  friends  and 
RETAINERS,  all  armed.} 

BORK. 
Is  Gisli  Siirsson  here  to  hear  my  voice  ? 

AUD. 
No. 


Tis  no  matter.     Let  the  work  go  on. 

BORK. 

Hear  then.     I  call  to  witness  all  free  folk, 
And  Stein  and  Eyjdlf,  legal  witnesses, 
That  I,  Bork  Thorsteinsson,  do  lawfully 
Proclaim  a  lawful  suit  against  the  hand 
Of  Gisli  Siirsson,  master  of  this  house, 
For  that  this  Gisli  Siirsson,  at  midnight, 
Pierced  my  born  brother,  Thorgrim,  with  a  spear, 
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Sleeping  in  his  own  bed  :  of  which  assault, 
Proscribed  by  law,  my  brother  died  outright. 
I  take  your  lawful  witness  lawfully, 
I  make  my  lawful  summons  lawfully, 
Proclaim  it  in  your  hearing  who  stand  by, 
As  custom  bids  me  and  the  law  enjoins. 

AUD. 
Is  that  all,  Master  ? 

BORK. 

Nay,  there's  more  to  come. 
Since  that  I  live  far  off  in  Helgafell, 
And  Eyjdlf  lives,  my  cousin,  near  at  hand, 
I  give  just  handsel  of  my  suit  to  him, 
To  follow  and  to  foster. 

AUD. 

You  do  well, 

Good  Master  Bork,  and  save  your  life  and  limbs, 
Since  Gisli  Siirsson's  dangerous  to  brave. 

BORK. 
What  says  she  ? 

Evj6LF. 

Never  heed  her. 

A   HOUSECARLE. 

May  we  set 
Upon  them,  mistress  ? 

AUD. 

No,  it  were  no  boot. 
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Evj6LF. 

Shall  we  hence,  kinsmen  ?  Else  there  seems  a  chance 
Of  fisticuffs. 

BORK    (going.) 

I  would  he  had  been  at  home  : 
One  square  straight  blow  might  yet  have  evened  all. 
(He  goes  out,  followed  by  Evj6LF  and  his  Retainers.) 

AUD. 
All  ill  go  with  you  ! 

Look  not  thus  amazed, 

Good  friends  and  fellows.     Are  such  suits  so  rare 
That  we  should  gape  upon  them  ?     Proudly  look 
And  brisk ;  and  if  your  neighbours  talk  of  aught, 
Say,  those  that  live  shall  see  your  master  yet 
More  honoured  than  aforetime.     Get  you  in  ! 
They  shall  not  boast  they  held  us  from  our  work. 

(They  go  in.  AUD  seats  herself  on  a  bench  in  the 
porch,  sewing.  A  short  time  elapses.  GfsLi  comes 
hurriedly  down  the  valley,  and  across  the  field.) 

AUD. 
Tis  well  you  came  no  sooner. 

GfSLI. 

Is  it  so  ? 

I  could  not  come  before  they  parted  hence, 
Though  I  saw  all. 

AUD. 

'Twas  Eyjolf  here  and  Bork, 

And  others 
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Tell  me  not.     We'll  talk  of  them 
Hereafter,  as  my  brother  says.     At  least 
I  have  good  monies  out  at  interest  near 
I  can  call  in,  and  this  should  be  enough 
To  pay  the  carles  and  queans,  and  something  more, 
Before  we  part :  they  still  have  served  us  well. 

AUD. 
Gisli ! 

GfSLI. 

And  then  to  sell  the  house  and  land 

AUD. 
To  sell  the  house  ! 

GfSLI. 

Do  outlaws  lodge  like  this  ? 
AUD. 
Outlaws ! 

GfSLI. 

Ay,  thrust  from  law  as  I  shall  be. 

AUD. 
You'll  foil  them  at  the  Moot. 

GfSLI. 

No,  Aud. 

AUD. 

You'll  give 
Them  free  atonement 

GfSLI. 

Offer  it,  perhaps. 
They  will  not  take  it. 
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AUD. 

Gfsli,  would  you  fall 
Without  a  blow  ? 

GfSLI. 

No  ;  if  they  come  in  arms, 

They  shall  have  blows  enough  ;  that  fits  my  hand. 
But  I  that  slew  an  unarmed  man  in  sleep, 
Should  I  stand  up  and  palter  at  the  courts, 
Catch  at  this  quibble,  arm  myself  with  that, 
And  save  my  skin  with  lies  ?     I  will  not  go. 
Let  be.     I  have  work  on  hand  more  hard  than  that ! 
More  pain  to  deal  you. 

AUD. 

I  must  bear  it. 

GfSLI. 

Yes. 

See  you,  this  name  of  outlaw  cuts  all  links, 
Brother  from  brother  it  seems,  and  man  from  wife. 
A  man  that  dwells  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  rock 
Lives  like  a  beast,  uncoupled.     Hush  !     I  say 
You  had  best  part  you  from  me  openly, 
Take  home  your  dowry,  name  your  witnesses, 
Say  Gisli  Siirsson's  no  fit  mate  for  you, 
And  thrust  him  from  you  ere  the  law  shall  thrust. 

AUD. 
Now 

GfSLI. 

Let  me  say  my  say.     You  know  these  laws 
That  make  an  outlaw's  wife  no  more  his  wife, 
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That  make  his  children  lawless.     My  own  love, 
I  cannot  speak  upon  it,  we  must  part. 
Take  you  wee  Gudrid  there,  my  cousin's  child, 
And  keep  her  for  my  sake,  and  kiss  me  now 
For  Vestein's  sake,  and  let's  be  briefly  calm ! 
You  shall  not  look  so  on  me. 


AUD. 

By  all  Gods 
That  hear  me ! 

GISLI. 

Nay,  no  need.     I  know  right  well 
You'll  love  me  still ;  you  are  not  of  Asgerd's  make ; 
And  if  we  part,  we  part  in  very  love. 
Will  you  not  kiss  me  then  this  only  once, 
For  very  love's  sake  ? 

AUD. 

By  all  Gods  that  are, 
And  by  my  wifely  honour,  and  all  vows 
That  bound  us,  you're  not  worth  my  kissing, — no  1 
Not  worth  one  sigh  at  parting  ! 

Look  you  now, 

This  is  the  way  I  kiss  you  but  this  once, 
And  this  the  way  that  I  shall  part  from  you. 
If  you  shall  journey  hence,  I'll  follow  you  ; 
If  you  shall  lodge  in  caves,  I'll  seek  you  there ; 
And  if  you  speak  of  law,  my  law  is  you  ! 

And  my  home  you  !  and 
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GfSLI. 

Aud  !  nay,  hear  me,  Aud  ! 

AUD. 

I  reck  not  if  I  hear  you.     I  know  this, 
The  land's  not  yet  so  farmed  but  there  must  be 
Some  little  home  or  nook  where  we  can  hide. 
You'll  build  a  cot  for  me,  and  there  I'll  dwell, 
And  sit  and  spin,  and  sing,  and  cook  for  you  ; 
And  if  your  foes  grow  strong,  you'll  flit  awhile, 
And  I  bide  there  and  wait  till  the  storms  cease 
And  you  come  home  again. 

GfSLI. 

Should  not  one  say 

This  were  beyond  conception  of  delight  ? 
Only  it  must  not  be. 

•x 

AUD. 

But  it  shall  be. 

I  have  one  care,  although  my  life-strings  crack, 
To  stand  beside  you.     Would  you  claim  them  all — 
The  heartache,  and  the  travail,  and  the  love  ? 
I  take  my  share  despite  you, — that's  my  gain, 
To  bear  some  little  parcel  of  your  griefs. 

GfSLI. 

Why,  you  shall  have  them  then. 

AUD. 

I  warrant  you, 

I'll  not  be  cheated.     Here's  the  kiss  you  asked, 
If  you  still  care  to  have  it. 
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GfSLl. 

Aud,  I  think 

This  hour  is  worth  the  weary  whole  of  time. 
I'll  laugh  at  law  and  fate :  I  have  my  wife. 
I  broke  the  law,  the  law  shall  break  not  me. 
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ACT  III 

SCENE  I. — Several  years  have  elapsed.     The  Thing- 
field  at  Thorskafrith. 

(In  the  background  is  a  group  of  CHIEFS.     In  the  fore- 
groundTHORKEL  SURSSON,  well  dressed  and  still 
very  handsome,  and  GfsLi  in  disguise.    He  is  bent 
and  looks  much  older,") 

THORKEL. 

What  would  you  have  ?     If  money,  here's  my  purse  ! 
I  knew  not  outlawed  men  had  need  of  gold. 

GfSLI. 

No  ?    They  can  starve  as  well  as  others. 

THORKEL. 

Starve, 
With  every  farmyard  open  ? 

GfSLI. 

Ay,  to  thieves. 

THORKEL. 

Well,  take  my  purse.     I'll  ne'er  deny  you  gold. 
I  shall  be  easier.     Sometimes  in  the  night, 
When  winds  are  loud,  I  wake  and  think  of  you. 
You  are  my  brother  still. 
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GfSLI. 

You  wake  at  night, 

Wake  in  your  bed  at  night,  and  think  of  me  ? 
And  hear  the  hailstones  hissing  in  the  gale  ? — 


THORKEL. 
Come  not  so  near  !  they  watch  us  ! 

GISLI. 

They  will  watch 
Two  brothers  meeting  then. 

THORKEL. 

Stand  back,  I  say. 

You  lost  your  chance,  you'd  ruin  mine  for  spite  ! 
Now  I  stand  well  with  the  West- Quarter  men, 
You  fain  would  pull  me  back  with  your  misdeeds, 
And  drive  my  friends  from  me  ! 

GfSLI. 

I  have  no  friends. 

Thorkel,  I  would  that  you  were  friendless,  weak, 
Outlawed  as  I,  a  beggar 

THORKEL. 

That's  your  spite, 
Because  I  proved  the  better  man. 

GfSLI. 

I  would 

That  you  were  couched  with  foxes  as  am  I, 
That  the  wind  swept  you,  the  rain  wet  you,  as 
They  serve  me  and  the  dead  men's  bones  that  hang 
Gibbeted  in  all  weathers — that  you  came 
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Famished  and  chilled,  the  snow  upon  your  rags, 
And  half  a  hundred  on  you,  that  you  crept 
At  midnight  to  my  door,  and  cried  on  me ; 
And  I  awaked  from  my  warm  sleep,  and  rose 
And  brought  you  in,  and  set  you  by  the  fire, 
With  food  and  drink  and  my  arms  round  you  fast, 
Until  your  foes  came  up ;  then,  just  one  kiss, 
And,  standing  back  to  back  till  either  fell, 
We  two  should  make  a  fight  that  poets  should  sing 
For  ever ! 

Fear  you  not !     I  would  not  change 
Places  with  you,  but  for  that  thought  of  how 
I  would  so  take  you  into  my  warm  love  ! 
Fear  you  not !     I'll  not  hurt  you.     Those  your  friends 
See  but  a  begging  carle  who  talks  with  you, 
Pleading  for  gold, — not  love  ! 

THORKEL. 

You  talk  and  talk  ! 
You  got  your  due, — to  slay  a  sleeping  man  ! 

GfSLI. 

I  had  no  friend  to  do  my  sins  for  me. 

THORKEL. 

I'll  hear  no  more.     If  yonder  men  came  up, 
I  could  not  save  you. 

GfSLL 

No  ?    Nor  die  with  me  ? 
Farewell. 

(He  is  turning  away,  but  comes  back.) 
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Thorkel,  I  would  give  half  my  days, 
Which  will  be  few,  once  more  to  feel  you  lay 
Your  arms  upon  my  neck  and  kiss  my  lips. 
What,  not  this  once  ! — I  am  no  worse  a  man 
Than  Thorkel  Siirsson's  brother  ! 

(After  a  pause!) 

I  do  think 

This  man  would  stand  by  me  with  just  this  face, 
And  see  me  flogged  to  death,  or  watch  my  blood 
Drained  drop  by  drop  upon  the  grass.     My  due  ! 
Let  me  not  deem  fate  deals  to  men  their  due, 
That  Ve"stein  had  his  due  and  you  have  yours  ! 
I  should  go  mad  thus  !     Then  flourish  perjury, 
Treason,  and  that  cold  canker  of  the  heart, 
Since  these  have  set  you  high  !     Not  so.     I  hold 
The  act  in  its  own  nature  is  its  due, 
And  you  are  staggering  where  you  think  you  stand. 

THORKEL. 
Have  you  turned  prophet  ? 

GfSLI. 

If  to  know  the  end 

Be  prophecy.     For  I  can  see  your  friends 
Useless,  and  your  high  place  of  none  avail, 
And  I,  who  am  so  outcast  and  forlorn, 
Shall  live  to  hear  the  fashion  of  your  death. 

THORKEL. 

Your  spite  ! — but  still  I  heed  not. 
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GfSLl. 

Yet  farewell, 
Since  now  with  little  kindness  we  two  part ; 

Only  I'd  give  my  life  to  save  you,  I 

And  I  shall  never  look  on  you  again. 
Farewell ! 

(He  goes  out.  GEST  the  Wise  advances^  and  greets 
THORKEL.  During  the  following,  the  Thing-field 
becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  crowded.') 

GEST. 
Who  was  it  who  went  from  you  ? 

THORKEL. 

Some  mad  churl, 
With  a  long  tale,  and  both  most  wearisome. 

GEST. 
E'en  so  ?    Are  you  a  cragsman,  Master  ? 

THORKEL. 

Ay. 
What  then  ? 

GEST. 

It  was  a  tale  I  called  to  mind. 
You  know  our  West-frith  cliffs  are  lined  with  birds, 
Set  like  blown  snow  on  ridges.     I  knew  once 
Two  brothers  who  went  nesting  in  the  mist. 
Sudden  the  one  whooped  loud  :  the  other  turns, 
And  sees  his  brother  staggering  on  the  verge, 
With  one  arm  stretched  for  aid,  or  so  it  seemed. 
The  whole  cliff-face  was  slipping  to  the  sea. 
Then  thinks  he,  "  If  I  reach  out,  snatch  his  hand, 
We  are  lost  both,  and  I've  a  wife  at  home  !  " 
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So  moves  no  whit ;  when,  lo  !  the  giddy  air, 
And  the  cleft  mist,  and  the  up-rising  sea ! 
'Twas  his  own  foothold  crumbled,  the  poor  fool, 
And  the  stretched  arm  was  only  stretched  in  aid. 

THORKEL. 
What's  this  ? 

GEST. 

Now,  see  you,  had  he  sought  to  save, 
He  had  been  the  saved  himself. 

THORKEL. 

What's  this  to  me  ? 

(GEST  turns  away  without  ansivering.  THORKEL 
seats  himself  on  a  stone,  and  watches  the  moving 
figures  which  throng  the  background.  His  sword 
lies  across  his  knee.) 

THORKEL  (alone). 

He  said  he  would  not  see  my  face  again,. 
And  he  looked  ill ;  I  will  not  think  of  that ; 
So  much  to  do  that  must  be  thought  of.     First 
The  Moot  here,  and  that  case  I  have  on  hand, 
And  then  the  feast  to  hold.     I'll  have  it  said 
There  are  no  feasts  like  Thorkel's  in  the  West. 
What  would  you  ? 

(To  HELGI  VESTEINSSON,  who  with  his  brother  BERG 
is  standing  opposite  to  him.} 

HELGI. 

I  ?     Oh,  pray  you,  pardon  me  ! 
We  never  saw  so  gay  a  sight  before. 
I  know  not  what  great  chief  I  speak  to,  sir. 
Forgive  me. 
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THORKEL. 

Nay,  good  lads,  you  speak  right  well. 
Men  call  me  Thorkel  Siirsson. 

HELGI. 

Oh,  they  said 

There  was  no  man  so  fair  in  all  the  Moot ; 
I  might  have  known  you ;  but  we're  dazed,  sir,  dazed 
With  all  the  sights,  and  then  I  never  saw 
Such  fair  array,  or  such  a  sword  as  yours. 
I'd  give  so  much  to  look  at  it. 

THORKEL  (holding  out  the  sword>  which  BERG 
takes). 

Why,  look. 

'Tis  a  too  curious  mood,  and  yet  you  two 
Look  likely  lads,  and  such  love  weapons  still, 
And  some  day  you'll  be  soldiers. 

BERG  (drawing  the  sword], 

Some  day  ?     Ay  ! 
THORKEL. 
You  are  too  bold,  lad  ! 

BERG. 

That's  the  fault  of  few. 
How  bold? 

THORKEL. 

I  gave  no  leave  to  draw  my  sword. 
BERG. 

I  asked  no  leave, — for  I  am  Ve'stein's  son. 
(He  runs  THORKEL  through  the  body  with  the  sword. 
There  is  instant  confusion  in  the  crowded  groups 
behind.     THORKEL  falls  dead  from  his  seat.     The 
two  Boys  become  mixed  with  the  crowd.} 
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SCENE  II. — Hawkdale.  In  the  near  background 
stands  The  Hillock.  The  house  is  uninhabited, 
and  has  already  fallen  into  ruins.  Night  is 
falling. 

(GfsLi  sits  on  a  wall  in  the  foreground.') 

GfSLI. 

If  one  might  know  the  rights  of  it, 
And  if  these  half-heard  voices  lie, 
That  whisper  contradictiously 
In  dreams  where  nothing  seems  to  fit ! 

Dreams  that  flitting  come  and  go, 
When  the  lamp  of  the  year  burns  low ; 
When  the  stars  glance  all  too  clear, 
And  the  last-left  leaf  is  sere ; 
Dreams  that  madden  when  the  sheer 
Snow-drifts  choke  the  passes  here, 
At  the  darkening  of  the  year. 

I  think  that  men  will  talk  of  me' 
Carelessly  in  times  to  be  : 
"  This  Gi'sli  was  a  man  right  brave ; 
It  was  great  pity  of  him  too, 
He  did  a  deed  so  hard  to  do, 
He  had  a  life  so  hard  to  have. 
At  the  darkening  of  the  year 
He  made  himself  a  murderer's  peer, 
He  slew  a  murderer  in  his  bed. 
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There  was  no  God  overhead 
To  see  him  :  only  agonies, 
Terrors,  and  ghosts,  and  things  with  eyes 
To  watch  the  man  his  whole  life  through ! 
He  had,"  they'll  say,  "his  pleasures  too, 
Stood  sword  in  hand  against  mean  foes, 
That  sat  enscreened  to  snare  his  life, 
Yet  little  loved  to  meet  his  blows  ; 
And  thrice  a  year,  maybe,  his  wife 
Would  see  him  coming  o'er  the  hill, 
And  run  to  kiss  him.     You  may  still 
Trust  women  when  the  men  give  way. 
But  there,  enough  of  him  ! "  they'll  say. 

And  I  shall  wander  up  and  down 
By  marsh  meanwhile,  and  mountain  brown, 
And  shepherd's  cot.     For  now  I  see 
The  dead  men  die  not  utterly. 
The  sods  they  stamp  down  on  my  breast 
Can  lap  me  in  no  dreamless  rest ; 
And  yon  two  barrows  by  the  sea 
Will  send  their  guests  to  roam  with  me. 
How  do  they  fare,  those  twain,  o'  nights, 
When  burn  the  blue  sepulchral  lights, 
And  up  they  steal  through  sod  and  mould  ? 
And  is  it  dead,  the  hate  of  old, 
And  all  the  love  too  ?     That  must  be, 
For  Ve"stein  never  comes  to  me 
Smiling,  nor  Thorgrim  angrily, 
Only  with  dead,  cold,  patient  eyes, 
As  weary  of  these  upper  skies. 
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Shall  we  three  sit  when  day  is  o'er, 
Betwixt  the  green  tarn  and  the  shore, 
And  chat  the  while  of  old-world  deeds, 
Sharp  swords,  fair  women,  famous  steeds ; 
Forgetful  of  that  world  of  pain 
Where  Aud  sits  weeping  in  the  rain  ? 

(He  rises.} 

No.     Though  all  of  life  around 
Serve  to  baffle  and  confound ; 
Faces,  voices,  foul  and  fair, 
Kisses,  curses,  choke  the  air  ! 
No.     Into  mine  arms  I  fold 
The  truth,  and  will  not  loose  my  hold. 
If  I  failed  in  living,  I 
Pay  my  life's  debt  when  I  die. 
There's  more  left;  for  good  and  ill 
I  so  loved,  so  hated,  still 
Shall  so  love  and  hate,  that,  see, 
Fate  and  Death  are  weak  to  me  ! 

(After  a  pause.) 

Only  the  whole  place  smells  of  blood — 
That  sickens  one  ! — and  the  dark  flood 
That  sways  the  reeds  leaves  such  a  stain  ! 
And  then  the  house  I  reared  in  vain — 
My  curse  upon  it ! — looks  so  drear, 
And  all  the  voices  echoing  near — 
One  must  be  strong  to  bear.     And  still 
The  one  cry  conies,  more  hard  and  shrill, 
"  Oh,  waken,  waken,  men  in  the  hall !  " 
But  he  sleeps  sound.     You  need  not  call ! 
(He  goes  slowly  up  the  valley  1) 
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SCENE  III.— AUD'S  cottage  in  Geirthibfs  Frith. 

(AuD  sits  sewing.  The  room  is  small  and  dimly 
lighted.  A  peat  fire  burns  on  the  hearth.  A 
knocking  is  heard  on  the  door,  which  is  heavily 
barred.  AUD  rises.) 

AUD. 
Who's  there? 

GfsLi  (without). 

An  old  acquaintance. 

AUD  (unbarring). 

Ah,  at  last, 
Gisli,  and  yet  too  soon  ! 

GfsLi  (entering). 

A  tardy  guest 

Should  have  a  double  welcome.     Dear,  your  eyes, 
The  stars  in  this  dim  world,  have  led  me  home 
When  else  the  mire  had  held  me. 

(He  seats  himself  by  the  hearth.) 

AUD. 

You're  so  pale  ! 
Nay,  then,  111  kiss  you  when  you've  supped.     How 

long 
Since  you  last  ate  ? 

GfsLi  (detaining  her). 

I  know  not,  but  long  weeks 
Since  I  last  fed  this  hunger  at  my  heart 
And  filled  my  soul  with  kisses.     No — no  meat. 
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Had  you  a  spell  to  brew  forgetfulness 

I'd  bid  you  bring  it  me  ;  but  let  that  pass ; 

We'll  leave  the  ghosts.   Oh,  they  will  come  ere  long — 

No  need  to  seek  them — hounding  at  my  heels  ! 

But  here's  a  moment's  peace. 

AUD. 

You  look  so  wild. 
Were  you  not  Gi'sli  I  should  fear 

GfSLI. 

You'd  fear, 

If  I  should  show  you  all,  or  laugh  and  say, 
"  This  Gi'sli  has  turned  coward  at  the  close  !  " 
And  scorn  me. 

Help  me,  Aud.     I  am  most  weak. 
I  knew  a  man  once,  held  himself  so  strong 
He'd  stand  alone  ;  there  was  no  need  for  Gods 
To  sway  his  equal  soul  or  frame  the  world ; 
The  world  was  co-existent  with  himself, 
Nor  fate  nor  hell  could  unmake  what  he  made, — 
Himself :  and  in  his  silence  he  would  stoop 
To  care  for  others'  frailties  as  a  God, 
In  that  large  scorn  which  men  call  kindliness. 
So  young,  so  young,  scarce  three-and-twenty  years  ! 
How  think  you  that  poor  fool  fared  when  he  woke 
And  found  God's  heel  upon  him  ? 

AUD. 

Gfsli! 

GfSLI. 

As 

A  man  should  fare  who  cried,  "  No  need  of  wings  !  " 
And  leapt  from  the  sheer  mountain. 
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AUD. 

Hear  me  speak. 
I  may  not  bear  even  you  to  wrong  yourself. 

GfSLI. 

No,  I  but  right  myself  who  was  most  wrong. 
I  said  that  laws  were  made  for  evil  men, 
And  all  good  men  were  law  in  their  own  life, 
Brave,  honest,  chaste.     I  would  be  this  and  more, 
Would  praise  the  righteous  man  and  smite  the  base, 
And  mete  the  sinner  his  own  sin  again. 
I  would  be  God  and  law  myself,  and  say 
To  this  man,  "  Live,  be  happy  !  "  and  to  this, 
"  Thou  art  most  fit  to  die,  and  take  thy  death  !  " 

AUD. 

Let  Thorgrim  be.     He  ever  held  life  cheap, 
Of  small  account,  both  others'  and  his  own. 

GfSLI. 

Small  counts  for  great  in  the  wrong  using  of  it. 

You  say  the  mean  man's  worthless;  scorn  him  then. 

But  practise  his  own  meanness  on  himself, 

And  he  springs  up  almighty.     So  I  see 

The  judge  is  co-mate  to  the  criminal 

What  hast  thou  done,  poor  man  ?     Murder.     And  so 

Thou  likewise  shalt  be  murdered. 

AUD. 

But  who  spares 

The  murderer  gives  the  murdered  to  his  hands. 
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GfSLl. 
Then  spare  not  me. 

Why,  now  you  hang  upon  me, 
More  merciful  than  your  words — sweet,  sweet  past 

words, 

More  tender  than  the  tenderest  words  could  be, 
Who  never  doubt  nor  question,  who  but  love, 
And  art  so  strong  to  succour.     See  you  now, 
This  kiss  is  real,  and  this ;  but  all  things  else, 
Like  the  impalpable  terror  of  a  dream, 
In  some  cleft  cave  beside  the  mocking  seas. 

AUD. 

Of  what  you  speak  I  know  not.     I  but  know 
That  the  most  noble  man  in  the  whole  world 
Is  hunted  by  the  whole  world  for  his  life. 
I'll  brave  the  world,  and  prove  the  stronger. 
(Knocking  heard  without?) 

List! 

Get  you  within.     I'll  keep  them.     Oh,  go  in  ! 
If  they  be  foes,  I'll  speak  loud,  jar  the  bolt. 
Then  slip  behind  the  panel.     Gudrid's  there, 
She'll  help  you.     Oh,  go  in  ! 

(GfsLi  goes  into  the  inner  room.} 

Who  knocks  there,  ho  1 

HOUSECARLE  (without). 

One  who'll  have  entrance. 

Evj6LF  (without}. 

Eyj61f  of  Otterdale, 
Seeking  the  outlaw  Gisli. 
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AUD  (loudly}. 

He's  not  here. 
I  tell  you,  he's  not  with  me. 

Evj6LF  (without). 

I  know  that  ; 

But  I  would  bargain  here.     Undo,  I  say  ; 
Or  else  I'll  break  the  door  in. 

AUD  (unbarring). 

Bravely  said, 

With  just  two  women  here  to  hold  the  door. 
Enter  ! 

{Evj6LF  and  his  HOUSECARLES  enter.  GUDRI'D  comes 
in  at  the  same  moment  from  the  inner  room.  The 
HOUSECARLES  peer  about  the  place,  and  go  into 
the  inner  room,  but  come  back  dissatisfied.} 


Good  greeting,  dame.  You  tarried  long, 
But  your  fair  looks  should  win  you  pardon  —  ay, 
Small  wonder  at  your  bolts  ! 

(To  GuDRfD.)     Greeting  to  you  ! 
You're  Gisli  Sursson's  cousin  by  your  hair 
And  bent  black  brows  ;  ay,  'tis  a  stubborn  race  ! 
But  you,  Dame  Aud,  I'll  sit  and  chat  with  you, 
As  in  the  pleasant  Hawkdale  days  gone  by. 
We  have  king's  blood  within  our  veins,  we  twain, 
And  that  makes  ever  sure  affinity. 
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AUD. 
King's  blood  should  still  be  kingly. 


So  I  am. 

Were  you  not  penned  within  this  desert  vale, 
I'd  show  you  royal  living.     Ill  betide 
Your  Gfsli,  for  his  fault  that  mewed  you  here, 
Cooped  from  your  kin,  unhonoured,  unadmired. 
Are  you  not  weary  of  it  ? 

AUD. 

Gudn'd,  say, 
Are  we  not  weary  of  it  ? 

EYj6LF. 

She's  too  proud, 
Mad  wench,  to  answer. 

Dame,  I'll  bargain  with  you. 
This  Gisli's  fate  is  certain.     He  must  die. 
If  you  could  save  him,  I  would  bate  my  words. 
You  cannot  save  him  ;  you  can  end  his  pains, 
With  just  one  word  to  set  us  on  the  track, 
And  finish  this  long  hunt  of  fourteen  years. 
Nay,  now,  but  ponder.     You  shall  not  be  by, 
And  see  his  death  :  that  goes  against  the  grain 
In  women  ;  and  for  that  one  little  word 
I'll  pay  you  more  than  one  man's  value,  good 
Silver,  three  hundred  pieces,  all  I  gain 
Out  of  this  suit,  and  hold  naught  for  myself 
Saving  the  honour. 
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AUD. 

Oh,  the  honour,  true. 
The  honour  is  most  certain  ! 

EYJ6LF. 

I'll  do  more. 

I  take  a  man,  I'll  give  you  one  again, 
As  good  a  marriage,  and  a  better  man 
Than  Gfsli.    You  may  trust  me. 

AUD. 

Ay,  but  say 

There  were  two  minds  on  that.     I'm  whimsical, 
And  Gisli's  a  good  fighter. 

EYj6LF. 

You  shall  have 

A  better.     Take  your  choice  through  all  the  friths 
Of  merry  bachelors.     If  you  choose  me — 
Ha  ! — why,  I'll  not  deny  you. 

GUDRfD. 

Bid  him  go, 
Mother,  I  sicken  at  him  ! 

AUD. 

Peace,  child  !    Such 
An  offer  from  a  chief  so  proud  and  high 
To  a  poor  outlaw's  wife,— and  all  that  wealth  ! 
Is  it  burnt  silver  ? 
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English,  every  coin. 
Nay,  you  shall  handle  it. 

(He  takes  a  leather  bag  from  a  HOUSECARLE,  opens 
it,  and  pours  the  silver  into  AUD'S  lap.) 

That's  fair  enow. 

GUDRfD. 

Mother  ! 

(She  hurries  into  the  inner  room.) 

AUD. 

And  this  would  be  mine  own  ? 

EYJ6LF. 

Your  own. 
AUD. 
To  do  whate'er  I  would  with  ? 

EYJOLF. 

For  one  word. 
AUD. 
To  do  whate'er  I  would  with  ! 

(She  pours  the  silver  back  info  the  bag  and  fastens  it. 
Then  rising  and  throwing  the  bag  at  EYJOLF'S 
face.)  This  I  will  ! 

Evj6LF  (staggering  against  the  wall). 
Help,  I  say  !     Hold  her  ! 

AUD. 

Do  you  cry  for  aid 

Against  a  woman  ?     Coward  as  you  were, 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  what  cause  had  you  to  ween 
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That  I  should  sell  my  husband  to  your  sword  ? 
Pitiful  slave !  may  the  world  do  to  you 
As  you  would  do  to  Gisli !  may  your  kin 
Sell  for  three  hundred  pieces  body  and  bones  ! 
May  shame  be  yours  for  honour  !  and  your  goal 
Be  a  sure  failure  everywhere  as  here  ! 
Bear  witness,  men,  lest  he  forget  this  thing, 
It  was  a  woman's  hand  that  struck  him  thus, 
A  woman's  tongue  that  cursed  him,  and  he  found 
Nor  hand  nor  tongue  to  answer. 

Evj6LF. 

Seize  on  her ! 
The  witch !  Ah,  jade,  I'll  have  you  stoned  for  this. 

AUD. 
Ay,  when  you  find  like  followers  to  yourself. 

EYj6LF. 

Drag  her  out,  fellows  ! 

HOUSECARLE. 

Say  you  ?    You  may  do 
Your  dirty  work  yourself,  Master. 

ANOTHER. 

Enough 
Of  scandal  here  without  more  sin  to  boot. 

AUD. 

You  are  brave  men.     I'd  thank  you,  were  my  thanks 
Worth  more  than  words. 

(GuDRfD  re-enters.     AUD  continues  to  Evj6LF.) 

Take  up  your  bag,  and  go  ! 
You  that  thought  Gisli  Sursson's  wife  would  leave 
His  side  for  yours. 
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Evj6LF, 

111  journeying,  an  ill  day, 
And  a  most  evil  woman  !     But  I'll  pay 
Your  Gisli,  dame,  for  this  ! 

(He  goes  out.} 

FIRST     HOUSECARLE     (lingering   behind    the 
others}. 

Mistress,  hold  watch ! 

Our  spies  are  out,  and — I  may  say  no  more. 
(He  goes  out. ) 

GUDRfD. 

Forgive  me,  mother ! 

AUD. 

Had  he  doubted  me 

As  you,  and  sprung  out  on  us  with  drawn  sword, 
How  had  he  chased  them  as  a  bear  drives  sheep  ! 
(She  throws  herself  down  on  a  bench,  and  bursts  into 

tears.) 
I  am  tired,  sweetheart,  tired  ! 


SCENE  IV. — The  small  inner  room  in  AUD'S  cottage. 
Night. 

(GfsLi  lies  on  the  bed  asleep.     AUD  bends  over  him.} 

AUD. 
Wake,  Gisli.     Oh,  wake,  Gfsli ! 

Oh,  my  heart, 

Why  frown  you  so  ?     Why  thrust  you  thus  your  hand, 
And  smite  the  air  and  sigh  ?    These  be  but  dreams. 
Wake,  Gfsli ! 
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GfsLi  (waking). 

Hence,  most  wretched !  Pardon,  sweet ; 

I  sleep  and  shake  at  shadows.     What's  to  fear 
With  your  fair  arms  about  me,  and  my  head 
On  your  sweet  bosom  reddened  with  my  blood  ? 
Nay,  the  dream  lingers  still ! 

AUD. 

I'll  drive  it  hence. 

GfSLI. 

Ay,  could  you  ! — but  I  weary  you  with  dreams. 
These  nights  since  I  came  home  you  scarce  have  slept. 
I'm  an  ill  mate.     But  that  foul  woman,  she 
And  all  her  red  pack  yelling  at  me  ! — peace  ! 
Heed  me  not,  Aud  !     If  I  cry  out  or  flinch, 
Think  'tis  a  dreamland  terror,  and  will  pass 
With  the  first  gleam.     Only  the  nights  grow  long  ! 

AUD. 

Gisli,  when  Gudn'd  came  and  raved  to  you, 
Said  I  betrayed  you,  vowed  I  had  gone  mad, 
You  never  flinched. 

GfSLI. 

I  knew  you. 

AUD. 

Ay,  but  grant 

I  could  betray  you,  still  you'd  never  flinch. 
Why  do  you  shrink  from  shadows  ? 
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GfSLI. 

"  He  who  bows 

To  his  own  shadow  proves  but  his  own  fear." 
Why,  who  said  that  ?    No  matter,  it  is  false. 


(entering), 

There  be  two  knocking,  mother,  at  the  door, 
Call  themselves  Vestein's  sons. 

AUD. 

My  nephews,  here  ! 

(AuD  and  GuDRfD  go  out.      GfsLi  lies  on   the  bed 
muttering.} 

GfSLI. 

Once  he  sighed  and  not  again  ; 
That  was  all  he  had  of  pain  ! 
Year  after  year  since  he  was  slain 
I  wander  through  the  wind  and  rain. 

That's  some  dead  outlaw  that  made  songs  of  old, 
Poor  knave,  for  ever  whining  at  his  fate  ! 

As  a  man,  at  dead  of  night, 
Stumbles  on  some  unseen  fight, 
Hears  the  curses,  wards  the  blows, 
Or  for  right  or  wrong  —  who  knows  ?  — 
Fights  so,  maddened  ;  falls  so,  blind; 
Hoping  haply  one  may  find 
His  body  when  the  shadows  go, 
And  see  his  face  was  to  the  foe  ! 
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But  then  his  foe  lay  sleeping  in  his  house, 
And  'tis  a  hard  task  to  slay  sleeping  men. 

(Auo,  GuDRfo,  BERG  and  HELGI  come  in.) 

AUD. 

See,  Gisli,  here  are  friends,  my  brother's  sons. 
Welcome  them  ! 

(GfsLi  raises  himself  on  his  elbow  and  surveys  them.) 

AUD  (to  BERG). 

Oh,  'tis  just  your  father  ! — wait 
But  a  few  years  till  you're  as  tall  as  he. 
Welcome  them,  Gisli ! 

GfSLI. 

Ay,  what  brings  them  here  ? 

HELGI. 
Our  own  ill  luck. 

BERG. 

And  that  of  other  men, 
For  I  have  slain  a  chief  and  fly  for  life. 
I  have  wronged  you  somewhat,  Gisli. 

GfSLi  (rising). 

So,  e'en  so ! 
Let  me  not  lose  myself !     Is  Thorkel  dead  ? 

BERG. 
I  slew  him.     I  will  bear  or  praise  or  blame. 

GUDRfD. 

O  me — my  cousin  ! 
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AUD. 

Gi'sli !     I  shall  see 

If  now  you  rate  me  higher  than  my  meed. 
Nay,  husband, — such  mere  lads  ! 
(GfsLi  takes  his  sword  and  throws  it  from  him.} 

GfSLI. 

They  are  his  sons. 
Have  them  away.     I  may  not  look  on  them. 

BERG. 
I  offer  fair  atonement 


AUD. 

Hence,  O  hence ! 

You  drive  him  mad.     Good  Gudrid,  for  my  sake, 
Get  food  for  them  and  drink.     Such  children,  see, 
And  weary.     Oh,  speed  hence  !     I'll  follow  you. 
(GuDRfo,  BERG  and  HELGI  go  out.     GfsLi  seats  him- 
self on  the  bed,  AUD  standing  beside  him} 

AUD. 
Let  not  the  feud  go  further.     Mercy,  Gisli ! 

GfSLI. 

I  would  be  doing  till  my  death  ;  so  deeds 
Crowd  one  another  there's  no  space  for  thought ! 
Sure,  some  one  told  me  of  my  brother's  death, 
But  that  we  must  not  think  of ! 

AUD. 

My  dear  love ! 

GfSLI. 

They  slew  him  in  his  bed  ?     'Twas  a  foul  deed. 
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AUD. 
I  know  not  how  they  slew  him. 

GfSLI. 

In  his  bed  : 
It  was  great  pity  of  so  fair  a  man. 

AUD. 
They  are  Vestein's   sons   that  slew  him.      Mercy, 

Gfsli ! 
Let  not  this  come  between  us. 

GfSLI. 

Who  made  me 

Judge  o'er  that  man  and  this  to  give  and  take, 
When  none  that  takes  the  life  he  cannot  give 
But  is  a  midnight  robber  ?     One  must  pay 
So  many  dear  lives  for  a  woman's  lightness, 
And  she  laughs  on  through  all !     Leave  me  in  peace ! 

AUD. 

I  will  not  peace.     I  will  importune  still. 
You  turn  your  face  and  stare  against  the  wall 
As  it  were  doomsday.     Grant  that  Thorkel's  dead. 
A  better  man  is  living,  and  I'll  pray 
Here  on  my  knees  till  he  look  once  on  me, 
Although  he  struck  me. 

GfSLI. 

Struck  her  !     My  sole  love, 
Follow  those  twain  of  yours,  and  tell  them  this 
From  Gfsli.     Tis  but  one  day's  journey  hence 
To  Mossdale,  where  your  wealthy  kinsmen  dwell. 
They  shall  find  shelter  there,  though  I  find  none. 
Go. 
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AUD. 

But  you  look  so  wild,  and  that's  to  me 
Worth  more  than  kinsfolk. 

GfSLI. 

Sweet,  when  last  we  met 
My  brother  would  not  give  me  one  kind  word. 
I'll  give  you  thousands  ;  only  go.     See,  see ; 
Must  you  look  on  and  watch  me  weeping  ?     He 
Was  kind  enough  of  old,  and  that  dead  past 
Rises  against  me  like  a  strong  man  armed. 
Tell  them  they  dare  not  tarry.     Go,  but  go  ! 


SCENE  V. — The   front    room  in   the  cottage.     It  is 
very  early  morning  of  the  next  night. 

(GfsLi  sits  by  the  peat  fire  carving  a  wooden  tablet. 
AUD  ;  GuDRfD  enters  by  the  outer  door.) 

GUDRfD. 

How  is  it  with  him,  mother  ? 

AUD. 

Silent  still, 

Or  fitting  rhymes  together.     You  may  speak ; 
He  hears  not.     Did  you  bring  my  nephews  hence  ? 

GUDRfD. 

I  led  them  up  the  stony  Longness  pass, 
And  bade  them  for  your  sake  right  well  to  thrive, 
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Albeit  for  Thorkel's  sake  I'd  wish  them  dead. 

But  they're  brave  lads.     Your  Mossdale  kin  will  have 

A  stirring  household  with  them. 

(She  sits  down.) 
AUD. 

You  are  spent 

With  the  steep  climb  ;  and  these  long  hours  sweep  by 
Like  lead.     I  think  there's  poison  in  the  air. 

GUDRfD. 

You  are  weary  with  much  waking. 

AUD. 

Hush  !  he  speaks. 

GfsLi  (muttering). 
Oh,  first  will  I  tell  how  my  life  went  well 

In  this  world  of  gladness  and  gloom  ; 
And  then  again,  how  the  sons  of  men 

Enforcedly  seek  their  doom. 

GUDRfD. 

That's  an  old  song.     I  heard  it  when  a  child. 

GfSLI. 

And  gladly,  said  I,  shall  my  life-days  fly  ; 

Nor  knew  what  the  end  would  be  ; 
For  this  world  of  ours  was  framed  by  the  powers 

For  delight  and  for  jollity. 

But  we  unmake  their  work  or  the  song  lies. 

AUD. 

Gisli !     Nay,  now,  he  nothing  heeds  nor  hears. 
If  Eyj61f  s  men  came  on  him  in  this  mood, 
He  could  nor  fight  nor  fly. 
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GuDRfo. 

Will  he  not  sleep  ? 
Has  he  been  thus  all  night  ? 

AUD. 

Ay,  since  you  went. 

Sighing  as  now  old  rhymes,  or  making  them, 
Or  muttering  half  aloud  of  boding  dreams, 
Of  caves  and  hiding-places  and  ill  sights, 
Of  bitter  blows  when  he  was  one  to  ten, 
And  all  this  cruel  life  of  outlawry, 
Whereof,  as  well  you  wot,  he  ne'er  would  speak 
Of  old,  whether  to  boast  of  or  lament. 
If  I  kneel  down  and  pray  him  speak  to  me, 
Look  kind,  or  eat,  he  smiles  and  smooths  my  hair, 
But  says  no  word.     Is  not  the  night  nigh  spent  ? 

GfsLi   (looking    up,   having     heard    the    last 

words). 
The  night — what  night  ?     Is  this  the  Winter  Nights  ? 

GUDRfD. 

Ay,  father. 

GfSLI. 

Then  we  hold  our  harvest-feast  ? 

AUD  (signing  to  GUDR/D  to  remain  silent}. 
Not  yet  this  year.     But  we'll  be  merry  still, 
Gudrid  and  you  and  I. 

GfSLI. 

At  Sea  Farm,  then ; 
Is  the  feast  there  ? 

AUD. 

Not  this  year,  Gfsli. 
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GfSLl. 

No? 
(He  falls  to  work  again.) 

GUDR/D. 

'Twere  better  he  sat  silent  than  spake  thus. 
Is  it  the  Gods'  wrath  or  man's  magic,  mother, 
When  men  go — mad  ? 

AUD  (to  Gfsu). 

We  must  be  merry,  love, 
And  sit  and  chat  together  of  merry  days, 
How  you  and  I  have  watched  the  dancing  stars. 
You  said  my   eyes    were  stars   some    short    while 

since. 

Look  at  them  :  have  they  faded  ?    You  made  rhymes 
In  days  gone  by,  too — not  these  doleful  lays, 
But  songs  that  still  I  learnt  and  treasured  up 
Because  they  called  me  fair ;  but  now  maybe 
I'm  fair  no  more  ;  you  will  not  look  on  me  ! 

GfSLI. 

You  spoke,  dear  ?     I  have  music  in  my  ears, 
And  that's  your  voice.     This  is  the  Winter  Nights  ! 
How  long  since  Vestein  left  us  ? 

AUD. 

Fifteen  years. 

Look  further  back,  Gi'sli,  to  that  first  year 
When  we  were  wed,  you  mind  you  ?     I  knew  naught 
About  you,  feared  you  somewhat :  you  were  stern, 
Men  said. 
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GfSLI. 

Look  further  back  to  that  first  year— 
AUD. 
Ay,  of  our  wedding. 

GfSLI. 

As  if  a  man  should  root 
A  flower  from  the  soft  earth,  and  bear  it  far 
From  all  it  clings  to, — such  these  weddings  be, 
And  thence  come  shame  and  murder. 
AUD. 

Not  with  us. 

GfSLI. 

No ;  for  I  took  my  flower  in  my  warm  heart, 
And  kissed  it  gently  not  to  dash  the  blooms, — 
As  I  do  now. 
AUD. 

Oh  kind  ! — Poor  Gudri'd  too, 
Speak  kindly  to  her.     Our  sun  breaks  the  cloud 
So  our  lord  smiles  on  us. 

GfSLI. 

Ay,  poor  maid. 

A  weary  time  !    And  is  it  fifteen  years  ? 
Fifteen  ! 

AUD. 
Can  you  not  sleep  ?    I'd  watch  by  you. 

GfSLI. 

I  dreamed  a  dream,  my  dear  Ladye  ; 

Such  dreams  are  never  good  ; 
I  thought  thy  bower  was  full  of  red  swine, 

And  the  walls  ran  down  with  blood  ! 

That's  not  mine  own  :  but  here's  another  like  it. 
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The  dead  folk  came  in  dim  array, 

To  summon  me  hence  in  the  dawning  grey, 

For  the  fate  of  fortune  had  left  me  lorn, 

And  home  I  must  haste  in  the  gloaming  of  morn. 

I  saddled  my  steed  on  the  dewy  grass, 

And  we  twain  thundered  on  o'er  the  mountain 

pass ; 

There  was  naught  about  us  but  blood-red  sky, 
And  e'en  as  the  dead  ride,  so  ride  I ! 

Blood-red  !  and  the  house  reeks  of  it ! 

AUD.  'Tis  hot, 

And  you're  so  weary. 

GfsLi  (rising). 

Out !  out  of  the  house. 

Out  in  the  snow  1  Is  there  not  snow  ?     It  falls 
Sometimes  o'  winter  nights,  and  chokes  the  dale, 
Then  you  must  wade  adown  the  curdling  stream, 
For  fear  they  track  your  footsteps  in  the  drifts. 

AUD. 
Oh,  that's  gone  by.     Vex  not  yourself  for  that. 

GfSLI. 

Out  !    Should  they  find  me  cooped  in  like  a  rat, 
Re  ckoning  my  minutes,  hoarding  my  spent  life  ? 
(He  unbars  and  opens  the  door.} 

AUD. 
Come  then,  we'll  walk  together.     Gudrid,  come  ! 

( They  go  out.      The  first  streaks  of  dawn  are  seen 
through  the  open  door.} 
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SCENE  VI. — The  little  valley  at  the  head  of  Geirthibfs 
Frith.  A  grassy  slope  terminates  abruptly  in  a 
steep  but  not  high  precipice.  It  is  early  morning 
before  sunrise. 

(GfsLi,  AUD,  and  GuDRfo  come  through  a  little  -wood 
of  birches,  upon  the  slope.  GfsLi  is  still  shaping 
his  tablet,  and  the  shavings  fall  on  the  grass.  He 
is  armed  with  sword  and  axe.) 

AUD. 

I  could  be  well  contented  here  to  dwell 
For  ever,  dearest,  were  the  world  at  peace, 
In  this  round  valley,  couched  amid  the  hills, 
Where  still  the  birch  trees  quiver,  the  stream  flows, 
And  the  hawk  circles,  and  all  else  is  still. 
— He  looks  on  me  and  smiles,  and  hears  me  not ! — 
What  carve  you,  Gisli  ?     Charms  to  make  you  sleep  ? 

GfSLI. 

We  have  no  charms  to  sleep.  They  sleep  un- 
charmed. 

AUD. 
They  sleep  ? 

GfSLI. 

The  dead.     My  brothers  whom  I  love. 
I  would  not  wake  them.     There's  no  magic  art — 
And  if  there  were  I'd  scorn  it — to  make  sound 
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What  our  sin  shatters. 

(He  seats  himself  on  the  steep  slope  ;  then,  looking  at  his 
handy  which  is  wet  with  dew,  and  shuddering.} 

Ay  ?     Do  the  skies  rain  blood  ? 

AUD. 
These  be  the  autumn  dews. 

GfSLI. 

And  why  not  thus? 
Seeing  the  ripe  earth  is  one  shambles. 

AUD. 

Nay. 

'Tis  the  kind  dew  that  greens  the  grass,  and  fills 
The  morning  air  with  sweetness. 

GfSLI. 

ThorkeFs  dead. 
Will  he  walk,  think  you  ? 

GUDRfD. 

Walk  ? 

GfSLI. 

For  if  he  do, 

Whom  never  toil  bowed  down,  nor  hardship  crossed, 
Out  in  the  darkness,  in  the  rain,  poor  soul ! — 
Nay,  we  must  set  our  backs  against  the  wall, 
Quit  us  like  men. 

AUD  (sitting  beside  him}. 

Why,  that's  well  said.     That  rings 
Man-like. 
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GfSLI. 

Poor  wenches,  you  look  wearily. 
Have  patience  with  me :  better  days  come  yet. 
Only  to  sleep — sleep— sleep  ! 

{He  lies  down,  hiding  his  face  in  AUD'S  lap.  They  re- 
main for  some  while  motionless.  GUDR/D  goes 
slowly  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.} 

GUDR/D  (suddenly). 

Mother  ! 

(AuD  lifts  her  hand.  GUDR/D  hurries  down  from  the 
diff.} 

The  men  ! 

AUD. 
Peace  ! 

GUDRfD. 

Look  you,  mother,  yonder  by  our  house  ! 
Nay,  he  must  sleep  hereafter  ! 

AUD. 

Gisli,  up  ! 

Speak  naught  of  danger,  child  ! — Up,  Gisli,  help  ! 
Lend  me  your  hand  to  walk  amid  the  trees  : 
I  am  sick.     He  hears  me  not ! 

GUDRfD. 

They  have  searched  the  house. 
Now  they  turn  hither,  twelve  or  fifteen  men, 
And  Eyj61f  first ! 

GfsLi  (rising). 

Eyjdlf  of  Otterdale? 
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GUDRfD. 

The  foes  are  on  us,  father  :  fly  with  her  ! 
I'll  frame  some  tale  to  keep  them. 

(GfsLi  turns  to  ascend  the  cliffs.} 

AUD. 

Not  that  way ! 
Husband,  if  e'er  you  loved  me,  to  the  wood. 

GfSLI. 

There  was  some  talk  of  fighting,  as  I  think, 
And  swinging  blades  best  fit  the  open  air. 
Only  the  air's  so  thick  with  carrion  birds, 
And  this  red  flame  that  hides  the  patient  skies. 

GUDRfD. 

0  me,  they  spy  us  ! 

AUD. 

Fighting?    Could  you  fight, 
Who  stagger,  leaning  on  me,  who  scarce  slept, 
Scarce  ate  for  days  ?     Gisli !     O  dearest,  come. 
It  shames  no  man  to  fly  from  over-force. 
They  are  fifteen  men. 

GfSLI. 

Were  they  five  hundred  men, 

1  have  fled  too  long  already.     'Tis  my  chance  ! 
Should  I  be  longer  debtor  to  the  dead, 
Having  a  life  to  pay  with  ?     Oh,  your  lips 
Once  more  to  mine  !     And,  child,  look  cheerily  ! 
You  two  shall  see  good  fighting. 

(Evj6LF   of  Otterdale  and  fourteen  of  his  followers 
come  up  a  path  from  the  valley  which  leads  directly 
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under  the  cliff.     GfsLi  stands  above  looking  down 
on  them.     There  is  silence  for  a  moment.') 

Evj6LF  (raising  his  hand  and  waving  if). 

Well  met,  Gisli ! 
We  were  long  parted,  but  we  meet  at  last. 

GfSLI. 

Is  it  e'en  so,  lads  ?    Talk  before  we  fight  ? 

Evj6LF. 

Oh,  you  talked  long,  Gisli,  at  Sea  Farm  once, 
And  loud,  ere  you  nailed  Thorgrim  to  his  bed ; 
But  you're  tracked  home  at  last.     We  found  your 

trace, 

Shavings  and  footsteps  on  the  dewy  grass. 
You  are  run  to  earth. 

GfSLI. 

Eyjdlf! 

EYj6LF. 

And  Thorgrim  lies 
Waiting  revenge. 

GfSLI. 

Eyj61f,  the  dead  men  still 
Revenge  themselves.     But  that  we  learn  too  late. 

FIRST  FOLLOWER. 
Come  down  and  fight  us,  Master. 

GfSLI. 

Come  you  here. 
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Evj6LF. 

If  you  're  so  great  a  champion  as  men  say, 
You'll  bide  our  buffets.     No  use  now  to  run 
Like  a  shent  dastard. 

AUD. 

Take  the  word  yourselves  : 
Fifteen  stout  carles  against  one  only  man  ! 
Ah,  cowards ! 

GfSLI. 

Nay,  ye  see  me.     I  stand  here 
And  wait  your  swords.     Yet  hear  one  word  from  me; 
Since  in  death's  imminent  presence  men's  eyes  see 
Their  deeds  more  plain,  and  I  may  bear  this  morn 
To  look  on  what  had  crazed  me  yesternight. 
I  ever  held  my  life  of  small  account, 
And  yet  for  manhood's  sake  would  sell  it  dear. 
I  have  pity  on  you,  lads  !    Let  that  man  come 
Against  me  first  whom  I  have  quarrel  with, 
Slaying  his  kinsman.     I  have  none  with  you. 

EYj6LF. 

I  were  a  fool  then  ! 

GfSLI. 

No,  the  fool  is  he 

Who  lives  and  sees  the  deathbed  of  his  fame. 
Lads,  do  you  mark  me  ?    Whoso  loves  his  life, 
Come  not  near  Gisli  Stirsson  ! 

EYJ6LF. 

Shall  one  man 

Prate  to  fifteen  and  bid  them  bow  to  him  ? 
Save  your  wits,  Gfsli ! 
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GfSLl. 

Fool ! — for  the  dead  men  stand 
Beside  me,  and  my  life  is  one  desire 
In  some  great  fight  to  ease  my  heart  and  die ! 

EYj6LF. 

Up  at  him,  men  !     We  talk  too  long  1    We'll  talk 
To-night,  when  we  shall  drink  his  funeral  ale. 
Up  the  cliff-face ! 

FIRST  FOLLOWER. 

Lead  you  then,  Master. 
SECOND  FOLLOWER. 
I  need  no  leader  when  a  deed 's  to  do  ! 
(Some  of  the  HOUSECARLES  attempt  to  climb  the  cliff ; 
others^    Evj6LF   among  them,  go    round  by   the 
grassy  slope>  thus  surrounding  GfSLl.     GfSLl  kills 
the  first  man  who  ascends.     As  a  second  grasps 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  AUD  strikes  his  hands  with  a 
staff)  and  he  falls  from  the  crag.) 

GfSLl. 

Oh,  I  knew  long  I  was  well  wived,  but  ne'er 

Till  now  I  knew  how  well !    Sweet,  hold  your  hand. 

Back,    fellow ! — Sweet,   your    heart's    with    me,    I 

know, 

Let  your  hand  rest. 
Eyj6LF. 

Look  to  the  women  there  ! 

(After  a  pause  during  which  the  fighting  goes  for- 
ward.) 

Gisli,  you  've  a  good  wife  and  a  good  axe. 
Will  you  leave  both  to  me  ? 
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Gfsu  (striking  down  another  man). 

Come,  fetch  them  then  ! 
It  may  be  he  who  owns  the  weapon  still 
Shall  own  the  woman. 

(Evj6LF  smites  at  him ;  he  parries  the  blow  so  hard  that 
his  axe  shivers.) 

Fetch  it  now  who  will ! 

(He  draws  his  sword.  Two  men  are  dead,  two  are 
told  off  to  hold  AUD  and  GuDRfo.  Evj6LF  and 
the  Others  attack  G/SLI,  who  steps  far  out  on  the 
cliff)  so  that  they  can  only  reach  him  on  one  side. 
In  the  fight  which  follows  GfsLi  wounds  several  of 
his  assailants,  and  kills  two  more.  He  is  himself 
wounded.  There  is  a  pause,  and  EYJOLF  and  his 
MEN  draw  a  little  back.) 

EYJ6LF. 

Is  this  your  valour,  ye  unblushing  knaves, 
That  prated  so  of  service  ? 

THIRD  FOLLOWER. 

We're  no  cowards ; 
But  never  yet  fought  man  as  this  man  fights. 

FOURTH  FOLLOWER. 
Set  us  example,  Eyjolf ! 

EYJ6LF. 

I'm  no  fool. 

I  brought  you  here  to  strike  my  strokes  for  me, 
Not  to  stand  shaking. 
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THIRD  FOLLOWER. 

What  was  that  he  said  — 
The  dead  men  stood  beside  him  ? 

FIFTH  FOLLOWER. 

Ay,  that's  certain. 

Marked  you  when  first  we  came  how  he  stood  bent, 
Bowed  down,  who  now  stands  supple  and  erect  ? 


Fourteen  picked  men  from  over  the  bay 
I  brought  with  me  on  a  weary  way  ; 
They  met  one  man  at  the  break  of  day, 
And  what's  to  be  done  but  run  ?  said  they. 

FOURTH  FOLLOWER. 
Out  on  your  gibing,  Master  ! 

EYJOLF. 

They'll  gibe  more 
To-night  at  Otterdale  ! 

See  you  that  man  ! 

He  stands  there  with  his  honour  and  your  own  : 
You  make  your  fame  a  ribbon  for  his  cap, 
For  men  to  tune  a  song  to  't. 

SECOND  FOLLOWER. 

'Tis  our  shame 

For  ever  if  we  shun  him.     Chance  it  then  ! 
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GfSLI. 

I  am  most  weary  of  your  wantonness  ! 

Yet  I  do  deem  this  day  shall  be  my  last, 

Howe'er  your  sword-points  bite.     So,  come  or  stay. 

(The  fight  begins  again,  and  continues  for  some  time. 
GfSLI  kills  another  man,  and  wounds  the  rest. 
He  is  in  turn  wounded.  They  stand  at  some  little 
distance,  throwing  darts  and  stones  upon  him.') 

THIRD  FOLLOWER. 
Let  us  have  patience ;  he  will  bleed  to  death. 

FOURTH  FOLLOWER. 
That  were  a  pretty  tale  ! 

EYj6LF. 

Will  this  not  end  it  ? 
(Running  GfsLi  through  with  a  spear.) 

Were  it  not  better — not  better  to  beg  for  peace, 
O  Gisli  Siirsson,  that  most  famous  man  ! 

GISLI  (wrapping  his  tunic  round  him}. 
Bide  yet !    Ye  have  that  ending  you  would  pray, 
And  yet  I  foil  you.     Shall  eyes  not  look  for  me, 
Kindly  across  your  steel,  and  voices  call  ? 
Such  heart  my  father  gave  his  son  to  see 
Death  stride  between  the  sword-blades  as  a  friend, 
With  hand  outstretched. — Oh,  I'll  come  merrily  ! 

(He  springs  out  upon  them,  slays  another  man,  and 
falls  dead  upon  him.     A  pause?) 
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Evj6LF. 

Is  this  thing  done  ?    Who  is  there  left  of  us  ? 
Why  look  ye  thus  ?    I'll  bind  your  wounds  with  gold, 
Since  Gi'sli  Sursson's  dead. 

FOURTH  FOLLOWER. 

And  that  man  dead 

Whom  men  shall  talk  and  sing  of  to  all  time, 
When  we  are  but  remembered  as  the  pack 
Who  dragged  him  down.     But  here's  no  comfort. 

(He  dies.) 

FIFTH  FOLLOWER. 

Gone! 

Master,  let's  bury  our  dead  as  best  we  may, 
And  so  win  home  again  and  hide  our  shame. 

(AuD  and  GuDRfD  are  released  and  come  forward!) 

AUD. 
Here's  one  dead  man  ye  will  not  grudge  me. 

EYJ6LF. 

Ay, 
Dame,  are  you  there  ?     You  had  best  go  home  with 

me, 
I'll  pardon  you  your  blow. 

AUD    (to  GUDRfD). 

You  weep  so,  child, 

But  you'll  take  comfort  yet.     We  have  to  bide 
A  little  at  the  feast  when  the  lights  dim, 
And  the  chief  guest  has  left  the  mirth  a-cold. 
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Mistress  ! 


AUD. 

I  heard  you. 

EYJ6LF. 

Bide  here  in  your  spite, 
And  weep  for  your  dead  carrion  ! 

AUD. 

And  the  Gods 

Hear  you  and  see  you,  Eyjdlf  ;  and  their  work 
Is  this,  not  yours,  —  that  he  should  clear  his  hand, 
And  overpay  his  debt  a  thousandfold, 
Prodigal  of  himself  as  great  souls  are  ! 

I  know  my  way  henceforward  !    Go  you  yours  ! 
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TWO  SONNETS 
ON   STURLA'S  fSLENDINGA  SAGA1 


ACROSS  the  waste  of  barren  centuries 

A  voice,  a  human  cry,  comes  echoing  still, 

Clear-toned,  in  that  monotony  of  ill 
That  ebbed  and  flowed  set  in  the  ice-bound  seas. 
A  pure,  proud,  weary  heart;   not  passionate, 

Though   wronged;    with   wordy    transports    little 
stirred, 

He  knew  too  well  the  value  of  his  word, 
And,  grandly  reticent,  clasped  hands  with  fate. 

Yet  through  the  years  he  sets  my  pulse  to  his, 
My  brother  dreamer  in  an  iron  race; 
In  field  or  fight,  had  we  been  face  to  face, 

I  could  not  feel  him  nearer  than  he  is, 

Since  still  to  all  his  silent  pride  there  clings 
The  inborn  sense  of  tears  in  human  things. 
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So  side  by  side  the  frozen  road  we  ride, 
While   the  round    moon   shines    cold    on   marsh 

and  moor, 
Dash  up  with  clattering  horse-hoofs  to  the  door, 

And  hear  the  clamour  and  the  cry  inside : 

So  side  by  side  on  Thvera's  banks  we  fight, 
So  watch  the  growing  power  we  may  not  quell, 
So  on  the  royal  ship  old  stories  tell, 

While  overhead  comes  down  the  unfriendly  night. 

Thus  in  my  heart,  as  his,  there  live  again 
The  hopes  by  weakness  foiled  or  evil  fate, 
The  pangs  to  see  his  brass-brained  rivals  great, 

The  slander,  the  dumb  heart-break,  and  the  pain  : 
No  longing  that  he  felt,  no  joy  he  knew, 
No  loss  he  suffered  but  I  know  it  too. 
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STURLA  IN   EXILE 

MUCH  I  love  the  sweet  old  tale 
Told  in  such  a  mournful  tone, 

Of  the  Iceland  poet-chief, 
Exiled,  captive,  and  alone. 

How  upon  his  foemen's  deck 
Sat  he,  downcast  and  forlorn, 

Sport  and  mock  of  lesser  men, 
Butt  for  insolence  and  scorn. 

And  the  great  men  passed,  with  eyes 
Glancing,  'neath  a  lifted  brow: 

"Rebel!  yet  they  called  him  wise — 
Let  his  wisdom  save  him  now ! " 

Then  the  sunshine  took  its  flight, 
Men  grew  listless  suddenly : 

Asking,  "What's  the  game  to-night? 
Who  shall  find  us  cause  for  glee?" 

And  one  turned  with  look  alert, 
As  men  watch  a  bear  at  bay: 

"Thou  shalt  be  our  mirth  to-night; 
Iceland  traitor,  make  us  gay." 
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Then  the  chiefs  brow  cleared  again, 

Lifted  as  to  sound  of  steel, 
And  he  told  a  mystic  tale, 

Such  as  wildest  hearts  could  feel. 

Well  he  loved  the  clash  of  fight, 

Well  the  night  ride  through  the  vale, 

Sights  and  marvels  of  the  night, 
Voices  in  the  rising  gale. 

Well  wild  nature's  moods  he  wist, 
Storm  and  shine,  the  snow-clad  plain, 

Drifting  of  the  moonlit  mist, 
Skurry  of  the  wind  and  rain. 

All  the  sights  whereof  he  told 
As  on  painter's  canvas  grew, 

And  men  saw  the  chiefs  of  old, 
And  their  deeds  did  o'er  anew. 


Till  the  scornful  company, 

Scorn  and  scoff  forgotten  quite, 

Thronged  on  him  to  hear  and  see 
All  that  marvel  and  delight; 

Till  the  queen,  in  silk  and  fur, 
Called  him  to  the  quarter-rail, 

Saying,  "  Of  your  grace,  fair  sir, 
Tell  me,  too,  that  wondrous  tale." 
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Time  and  scene  have  fall'n  to  lee, 

King  and  queen  and  knights  of  name ; 

Half  a  line  in  history 

Serves  to  pay  their  debt  to  fame. 

But  the  poet-captive  still, 

From  the  stained  black-lettered  page, 
Casts  a  charm  o'er  vale  and  hill, 

Clashing  fight  and  tempest's  rage. 

Still  he  holds  the  soul  subdued, 
Keeps  his  captors  at  command, 

Lord  and  king  of  many  a  rood 
In  the  realms  of  wonderland. 
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THE   RESCUE-RIDE 


Now  Skagafrith  is  up  and  away, 

They  have  ridden  a  raid  in  the  West  Country, 
And  they  have  taken  the  youngest  Sturlung 

To  strike  the  head  from  his  fair  body. 

"Is  there  no  man  who  hears  my  word, 
Is  there  no  bird  through  the  air  that  flies, 

Will  bear  a  message  to  Th6rd  my  brother, 
To  avenge  me  of  my  enemies  ?  " 

A  stream  flows  fast  o'er  the  bent  of  a  hill, 
A  spark  runs  fast  when  heather  is  dry, 

And  fast  goes  the  news  to  Thdrd  the  Sturlung 
Of  his  dear  brother's  jeopardy. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 

He  set  the  helm  upon  his  head, 
There  was  no  such  man  in  all  the  West 

For  prowess  and  for  goodlihead. 
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"Now  who  will  gather  my  merry  men, 
And  who  will  put  my  boats  to  sea, 

And  who  will  cross  the  roaring  frith, 
And  ride  the  rescue-ride  with  me?" 


"Oh,  it's  I  will  gather  your  merry  men, 
And  I  will  bring  your  boats  to  the  bay, 

But  I  dare  not  cross  the  roaring  frith, 
For  never  a  boat  may  live  this  day. 

"For  the  surf  runs  high  on  the  rampart  rocks, 
And  the  storm  beats  in  from  the  outer  sea; 

The  clouds  are  low  and  the  sea  winds  blow, 
And  never  a  man  dare  sail  with  thee." 

Then  Th6rd  the  Sturlung  has  crossed  his  brow: 
"Jesus  Christ,  that  didst  walk  the  wave, 

Still  the  surf  and  stay  the  wind, 
That  my  dear  brother  I  yet  may  save ! " 

The  waves  sank  on  the  under-beach, 
There  was  no  breaking  there  at  all, 

And  the  sail  that  swelled  beside  the  mast 
Flapped  and  fell  with  the  sea  wind's  fall. 

They  brought  their  boats  o'er  the  moaning  frith, 
They  landed  safe  on  the  other  side: 

"Christ  be  praised,  my  merry  men  all, 
That  ever  we  mount  for  the  rescue-ride." 
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Up  the  pass  and  through  the  pass 
With  ring  of  stirrup  and  tramp  of  steed, 

Until  they  met  with  a  farmer's  lad 
Riding  fast  as  he  might  speed. 

"What  news,  what  news,  thou  farmer's  lad, 
Of  the  Skagafrith  host  what  news  to  me  ? " 

"Oh,  they  have  taken  the  youngest  Sturlung, 
And  stricken  the  head  from  his  fair  body." 

Th6rd  the  Sturlung  turned  him  round, 

I  wot  and  few  good  words  had  he  : 
"  I  would  say,  { Christ's  mercy  on  my  brother  ! ' 

If  Christ  had  shown  more  mercy  to  me. 

"I  would  we  were  back  in  the  old,  old  days, 
In  the  great  green  field  in  the  open  glen, 

Where  we  played  the  foray  and  planned  the  raid 
Of  the  days  to  come  when  we  were  men  ! 

"And  hath  it  been  told,"  said  Th6rd  the  Sturlung, 
"That  ever  a  man  was  mocked  like  me, 

That  God  should  grant  one  half  of  his  prayer, 
And  drift  the  better  half  to  lee  ? " 
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THORD   THE  SHERIFF2 

A  POST   is  come  from   our   good   king,  in   Norway 

amid  the  seas, 
To    Sheriff   Thord   the   Sturlung,   and    bears   such 

words  as  these  : 

"Oh,  long    years   have    you   pined,  Sir   Thord,    an 

exile  in  my  hand, 
But   pnger   years   shall  pay  for  all    in  your   own 

native  land. 

"  I  will  give  you  ready  passport  across  the  Iceland 

Sea, 
And  set  all  Iceland  under  you  that  you  may  rule 

for  me." 

Up  spake  Thord  the  Sheriff,  as  he  sat  and  poured 

the  wine, 
"Oh,  mickle  thanks   to  our  good  king  that  mends 

this  lot  of  mine ! 

"  For  five  years  have   I  prayed/'  he  said,  "  that  I 

might  hence  away, 
And    never    came   there   gracious   word   until  this 

merry  day." 
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Out  spake  the  grey  old  steward,  sat  at  the  Sheriff's 

board, 
"  This  is  a  sorry  day  for  us  if  we  must  lose  our  lord  ! 

"  No  nobler  man  of  heart  and  hand  in  all  this  land 

may  be; 
I  wot  there  be  few  Icelanders  of  such  renown  as  he." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  my  friends,  have  thanks,  dear  friends, 

for  all  your  loyalty, 
But  I  have  friends  in  my  own  good  land  that  long 

have  mourned  for  me. 

"For  I  left  many  a  comrade  bold  in  Iceland  over 

the  foam, 
And   sisters   twain  and  a  fair  true  love  will  joy  to 

see  me  home." 

Out  spake  the  serving-maiden,  that   bore  the  lads 

their  ale, 
"What  ails  our  comely  Sheriff,  that  he  turns  red 

and  pale?" 

"  If  I  turn  red  and  pale,  my  maid,  'tis  that  I  think 

withal 
Of  the  tinkling  of  the  mountain  stream  anear   my 

father's  hall. 

"Oh,  often  have  I  crossed  the  seas  in  mickle  grief 

and  pain, 
But   ne'er  will    I   set  foot   on  ship  if   I  once   win 

home  again. 
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"The  sun  goes   over  all  the   earth  like  a  lamp  in 

God's  great  hand; 
He  never  sees  a  fairer  sight  than  my  own  native  land ! 


"  There  sits  a  bird  by  my  father's  close   and   sings 

right  cunningly ; 
The   thought  of   that    sweet    song    of   his    strikes 

through  the  heart  in  me." 

He   bowed   his  head  upon  his  hands,  they  shook 

like  an  autumn  leaf, 
"I  never  thought,"  he   said,  "that  joy  could  bum 

a  heart  like  grief ! " 

He   bowed   the  lower   o'er  the  board,  he   felt  his 

heart-strings  crack  : 
"Oh,  what   is  this   betides   me,  lads,   that   all   my 

sight  grows  black  ?  " 

Up   there   started   the   grey  old   steward,  a  woeful 

man  was  he  : 
"  Out,   alas,   for  our    comely  lord !     There    is    no 

remedy." 

News  is  brought  to  the  crowned  king,  in  the  fairest 

of  his  towns, 
That  he  must   choose   another   chief  to   rule    the 

Iceland  clowns. 
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"  If  that   he   died   of  joy,  my  lords,  I   wot  more 

fool  was  he; 
He   might  have  led  a   merry  life  in  Iceland  over 

the  sea. 

"He  might   have  had   lands  and  lordships,   and  a 

fair  wife  to  his  will, 
And  now  has  a  sorry  lodging  beneath  the  burial-hill. 

"  Every  bale  will  have  its  bote,  God  bring  his  soul 

to  bliss, 
And  send  to  all  good  gentlemen  a  better  end  than 

this!" 
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THE   BURNING  OF  FLUGUMYR 
October,    1253. 


GOD  save  Iceland  from  tax  and  treason,  as  I  hear 

many  say, 
From   the  midnight   call   and   the   burning    house 

and  the  weary  watch  for  day ! 

It  fell  about  Saint    Luke's  Day,  when   nights   grow 

long  and  dour, 
That  Eyj61f  of  Madderfield  gathered  his  men  for  a 

raid  on  Flugumy'r. 

At  Flugumyr  was  a  costly  feast  to  many  a  bridal 

guest, 
For  Gizur  of   Hawkdale  wedded  his  son    to    Ingi- 

bjorg  of  the  West. 

On   Saturday  was  the  bridal  held,   on  Sunday  the 
mead  ran  free, 

On  Monday  the   bride's-men   rode  away,  on  Tues- 
day the  raid  should  be. 
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The   tryst  was   set  on   Oxdale   Heath,    where   the 

mountains  trend  on  the  plain, 
And   two   and   forty    gallant    lads    there    rode    by 

Eyjdlfs  rein. 

From   Madderfield    to    Flugumy"r   'tis   twelve  good 

leagues  or  more, 
And  when  they  rode  by  the  Deep-Dale  stream  the 

winter  day  was  o'er. 

And  when   they   came   to   Flugumyr   and    spurred 

their  steeds  amain, 
It   was    wan   midnight   and   the   stars    were   white 

and  the  white  frost  veiled  the  plain. 


Then    up   there   rose   a  wakeful   man   and   loudly 

'gan  to  cry  : 
"Rise  up,  rise  up,  ye  men  in  the  hall,  for  horses' 

hoofs  draw  nigh  !  " 

Then  there  was  snatching  at  sword  and  shield, 
and  the  tramp  of  feet  in  the  door, 

And  the  start  and  cry  of  sleeping  men  that  woke 
to  wake  no  more. 

And   up   they  got   them,  Gizur   of  Hawkdale   and 

Bridegroom  Hall  his  son, 
Had   there  been   ten   such   men   as   they  the  hall 

had  ne'er  been  won. 
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Then   some   there   fell   on   the   house  before,    and 

some  came  on  behind, 
The  whistling  sound  of   sword  and   spear,   it  rose 

like  a  mighty  wind. 

But  up  spoke  Eyj61f  of  Madderfield,  and  evil  be 

his  meed ! 
"  Here  is  no  time  to  tarry  nor  stay :   go,  fetch  a 

burning  gleed. 

"  No  time  to  tarry,  no  time  to  stay  :  go,  light  the 

house  o'erhead  ! 
If  Gizur  overlive  the  day,  our  life  days  are  all  but 

sped." 

They  cast  in  hay  at  the  high   windows   and  pitch 

and  smouldering  peat, 
Till   the   reek   it   ran   through    all   the  house,  the 

poison-smoke  and  the  heat. 

The  bonny  bride  in   her    snow-white   smock   stood 

by  the  high  hall  door. 
Her  hair   was    yellow  as   autumn   leaves,  her  feet 

like  flowers  on  the  floor. 

"I  would   give   all  my  rings,"  she    said,  "and   all 

my  bridal  fee, 
For  one  hour  in  my  father's  house  when  the  wind 

blows  from  the  sea  ! 
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"And  ay,"  she  said,  "if  my  father  knew  my  bitter 

need  and  dole, 
The  West    would  be  afoot   this   day  from   Borg  to 

Stadarh61 ! " 


Then  fled  those   forth    who  had  leave  to   fly,  into 

the  frosty  night, 
And  each  man  saw  his  fellow's  face  red  in  the  red 

firelight. 

And  still  as  the  fiercer  grew   the   fire  the   slacker 

fell  the  fray, 
Till   Bearded-Kolbein  ran   through   the  flames  and 

bore  the  bride  away. 

He    set    her    down    at    the    church   portal,    said, 

"  Cousin,  God  you  glad  ! 
We  shall  find  for  you  a  better  bridegroom  in  some 

blithe  Western  lad." 

Then  fell  the   roof-tree   on    those  beneath,  with  a 

great  sound  and  a  cry; 
O'er   hill  and   dale   might   men   grow   pale  at  the 

flame  that  waved  so  high. 

Thereat  strode  Gizur  down  the  smoke,  and  passed 

through  stall  and  bower ; 
The  death  that  hungered  for  other  men,  on  him  it 

had  no  power. 
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The  eastern  stars  began  to  pale,  the  distant  cock  to 
crow, 

A  mist  came  up  before  the  dawn,  and  the  crack- 
ling flame  burned  low. 

"  Now  ye,    go  seek  about   the  house,  that  be  in 

steel-wrought  gear ! 
If  Gizur  overlive  the   flames,  we  shall   rue  it  many 

a  year." 

There    were   three   were   vowed    to    Gizur's    death 

before  that  fight  were  done; 
Bearded-Kolbein,   and    Hrani   of  Grund,  and    Ari 

Ingimund's  son. 

They  passed    between   what   walls  might   stand   by 

blackened  bower  and  stall, 
They    thrust   their    spears   'twixt    rafter    and    door, 

through  smouldering  heap  and  wall. 

"  Here  is    no    life   that  yet   may  live  between  the 

frost  and  the  flame; 
Mount,  good  fellows ;   our  work  is  done  for  praise 

and  eke  for  blame." 


They  had  not  ridden  a  rood  or  twain,  all  over  the 

bitter  heath, 
When   a   man    came    out   from    between   the  walls 

where  else  was  naught  but  death. 
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A  low  mist   rolled   along   the   marsh,  the  day  was 

scarce  begun, 
Not  yet  upon  the  smouldering   house  stared    down 

the  pallid  sun. 

"  I  may  not   weep   for  my  gold  and  gear,  nor  the 

shame  that's  done  to  me, 
But  for  my  wife  and  my  three  sons  that  never  the 

day  may  see. 

"For  I  may  build  my  halls,"  he  said,  "and  gather 

my  company, 
But  never   build   up    the    Hawkdale    House    that 

finds  its  end  in  me ! 

"  There   shall  never  heat  be  in    the  fire,  nor    light 

be  in  the  sun, 
But  I  will    wreak  my  grief   on  them  for   the   deed 

which  they  have  done. 

"There  shall  never  be  men  in  Iceland  more,  from 

the  Heaths  to  the  Silent  Sea, 
But  they  shall  remember  the  deed  that's  done  and 

the  vengeance  that  yet  shall  be  ! " 
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SIR  INGIMUND,  the  Sailor  Priest, 

Rose  up  at  break  of  day  : 
He  called  his  friends  from  slumber  or  feast, 
The  sun  went  westward  from  the  east 

And  with  the  sun  went  they. 

No  lazy  shaveling  ever  was  he, 

No  cloister  rule  he  wist ; 
'Twas  his  joy  to  sail  along  the  sea, 
And  hold  a  good  book  on  his  knee 

To  read  whene'er  him  list. 

Now  there  came  a  blast  from  the  south-east  sky, 

And  still  blew  more  and  more ; 
The  Iceland  friths  he  was  hurried  by, 
He  never  saw  where  the  birch  trees  sigh 

On  the  pleasant  Broadfrith  shore. 

And  the  Broadfrith  men  at  market  and  feast 

Regret  him  in  their  song ; 
And  they  hail  the  ships  from  west  or  east, 
Saying,  "When  comes  Ingimund  the  Priest? 

Meseems  he  tarries  long  ! " 
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Now  once  it  chanced  a  merchant  ship 
Was  caught  in  the  Greenland  floe ; 

She  lay  anear  the  ice-field's  lip, 

And  watched  the  great  blocks  crash  and  dip 
Through  the  mist  to  the  sea  below. 

Then  slow  on  the  southward-setting  tide 

A  ship's  boat  drifted  near; 
They  cast  a  harpoon  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
And  drew  her  in  by  the  good  ship's  side 

To  see  what  freight  was  here. 

An  oarsman  had  sat  by  every  oar, 

And  ten  were  the  oars,  I  ween; 
But  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  from  the  shore 
Had  wrought  their  ravage,  and  left  no  more 

Than  the  bones  of  what  men  had  been. 


But  by  the  helm  sat  a  man  upright, 

With  a  smile  upon  his  mouth ; 
His  face  was  firm  and  his  skin  was  white 
As  that  of  a  man  dead  yesternight, 

And  his  wide  eyes  stared  to  the  south. 

There  lay  a  mass-book  on  his  knee, 

And  a  tablet  of  wax  also, 
Whereon  stood  written,  plain  to  see, 
The  ending  of  that  lost  company 

Amid  the  fog  and  snow. 
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Then  the  captain  of  the  ship  spoke  low, 

And  crossed  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  he  said,  "  'Tis  fourteen  years  or  so 
Since  I  looked  on  a  face  I  well  may  know 

By  the  pleasant  sunlit  shore. 

For  'tis  fourteen  years  since  yon  man  set  sail 

With  a  wind  from  the  south  and  east, 
But  the  sea  grew  loud  and  the  wind  was  a  gale, 
And  none  might  know  to  end  the  tale 
Of  Ingimund  the  Priest. 

But  those  that  go  down  in  ships  to  the  sea, 

See  the  Lord's  own  hand,  I  wis, 
Since  He  watched  this  man  so  lovingly 
As  to  hold  him  ever  fresh  and  free 

Through  fourteen  years  to  this ! " 

Did  they  bear  Sir  Ingimund  home  again 

For  a  Christian  burying? 

From  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  great  snow  plain, 
To  lie  'neath  the  Iceland  sun  and  rain 

And  hear  the  church  bells  ring? 

I  know  not :  but  fainer  I  would  be 

That  they  left  him  there  in  the  mist ; 

And  that  still  he  drifts  about  the  sea, 

And  holds  a  good  book  on  his  knee 
To  read  whene'er  him  list. 
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BOLLI  the  son  of  Thorleik  rose  up  at  the  break  of 

day; 
He  slew  his  friend   and  cousin  in   the  pass  by  the 

bare  highway. 

Bolli  the  son  of  Thorleik  went   home  to   his   wife 

alone ; 
She  had  whetted  the  knife  for  the  slaying ;  let  her 

know  the  deed  for  her  own. 

She  came  to  him  and  kissed  him  as  a  loving  wife 

should  do, 
And    the    face    of   the    speechless    heaven    looked 

down  upon  the  two. 

"  We  have  worked  right  well,"  said  the  woman, 
"  we  have  mighty  deeds  to  show ; 

Twelve  ells  of  yarn  I  have  spun  me,  and  thou 
hast  slain  thy  foe." 

"The  deed   is   done,"  said  Bolli,  "but   its   ending 

shall  not  be  soon ; 
Nor  shall   I   forget  my  sorrow,  though  ye   name  it 

not,  Gudrtin." 
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"  Now    nay,    now     nay,"    said    the    woman,    "  no 

sorrow  I  ween  it  is, 
But   rather   I   count   it    merry    since   thy   head   is 

higher  than  his ! 

"  Nor    less    do    I    count   it    merry   that   the   wife 

whom  he  needs  must  wed 
Shall  be  pale  as  the  sheets  to-night  when  she  goes 

to  her  empty  bed  !  " 

Then  answered  the  son  of  Thorleik,  "  Alas,  and  it 

cannot  be 
That  ever  her  face   should  be   paler  than   thy  face 

that  looks  on  me. 

"And   brighter,    I    think,   were   thy   colour   if  the 

man  I  have  slain  stood  here, 
As  would  to   Christ  he  could   do ! — and  I  lay  stiff 

on  my  bier." 

But   she   said,  "I   bade  thee   slay   him,  and    well 

thou  hast  done  my  will. 
Do  we   harm   the   folk  whom  we   cherish,  or   love 

whom  we  seek  to  kill  ?  " 

Yet  they  turned  the  one  from   the   other,  and   no 

comfort  might  either  crave, 
For  the  love  that  is  stronger  than  death  and  more 

fierce  than  the  hungry  grave. 
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the  poet  had  ridden  his  way, 
Though  the  night  might  fall  and  the  north  wind 

rave, 

By  the  slain  man's  barrow  that  faces  the  bay, 
And  the  snow  lay  white  on  the  dead  man's  grave. 

Frost  was  crackling  o'er  field  and  flood ; 

Over  the  moon  the  light  clouds  drave ; 
Out  on  his  barrow  the  dead  man  stood, 

And  the  snow  lies  white  on  a  dead  man's  grave. 

"  Ho,  friend  poet,  why  ride  ye  so  bold? 

Helmet  and  byrnie  and  Eastland  glaive  ? 
Bound  for  a  barrow  when  all  is  told, 

And   the  white  snow-sheet  that  shall  hide  your 
grave." 

Down  from  his  saddle  sprang  Glum  and  swore, 
"  By  Him  that  came  our  kind  to  save, 

Though  I  die  this  night,  thou  shalt   tell   me  more, 
Wherever  the  snow  may  sheet  my  grave." 
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"  You  may  not  die  till  your  thread  be  spun, 
Yet  little  it  gains  you  the  dead  to  brave; 

If  you  force  my  words,  Gliim  Geirason, 
You  shall  know  no  rest  till  you  rest  in  the  grave." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Gliim,  "  for  me ! " 
Then  Gliim  has  sat  him  down  by  the  wave ; 

And  aye  it  has  told  him  wonders  three, 
And  the  snow  lies  white  on  a  dead  man's  grave. 

"The  first  wonder  I  tell  to  thee 
Shall  Norway  lose  and  Norway  save : 

Two  kings  shall  fight  by  the  western  sea, 
And  the  snow  lie  white  on  many  a  grave. 

"He  shall  gain  heav'n  who  the  fight  has  won, 
And  he  that  flies  shall  a  kingdom  have; 

Thou  shalt  smite  in  the  day,  Gliim  Geirason, 
And  sing  in  the  night  o'er  a  dead  man's  grave. 

"  The  next  wonder  I  tell  to  thee — 
The  king  that  fled  shall  his  land  enslave, 

There  shall  be  famine  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  the  earth  be  fattened  with  grave  on  grave. 

"The  curse  of  the  people  shall  blast  each  one 
That  brought  the  false  king  over  the  wave  : 

Thou  shalt  be  of  them,  Gliim  Geirason, 
And  the  July  snow  shall  sheet  thy  grave. 
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"The  third  wonder  I  tell  to  thee— 
The  Danish  ravens  a  meal  shall  have : 

Two  sea  battles  one  day  shall  see, 
And  many  a  brave  man  lack  a  grave. 

"The  Sogne  maidens  their  hands  may  wring, 
The  wives  of  the  Hords  may  moan  and  rave; 

They  have  seen  the  last  of  their  comely  king 
When  Arinbjorn  Hersir  finds  his  grave. 

"  He  shall  meet  treason  who  treason  spun ; 

He    that  smote  with  the  glaive  shall  writhe   on 

the  glaive : 
Small  comfort  to  thee,  Poet  Geirason, 

For  thy  hopes  shall  lie  in  the  dead  king's  grave." 
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WHO  shall  deal  judgment  and  equity, 
In  the  case  of  this  kinsman  of  mine  and  me  ? 

In  our  boyhood's  days  ere  the  feud  was  known 
We  sat  side  by  side  by  the  broad  hearthstone. 
We  rode  to  the  feast,  we  played  at  the  ball, 
No  dearer  friends  in  the  counties  all. 
And  at  night  'twas  joy  that  the  old  roof-tree 
Should  shelter  such  lovers  as  him  and  me. 
I  would  start  from  dreams  in  the  morn  and  glance 
For  the  curls  and  the  sleep-flushed  countenance, 
And  the  sun  seemed  the  better  because  its  rim 
Looked  o'er  the  mountains  to  waken  him. 

Now  the  hearth  is  cold  and  across  the  stone 
The  broken  rafters  lie  charred  and  strown, 
And  the  work  of  his  very  hands  it  is 
Who  held  my  life  more  dear  than  his. 
My  brethren  were  cut  down  at  his  word, 
And  he  slew  my  father  sword  to  sword. 

Who  shall  deal  judgment  and  equity, 
In  the  case  of  this  kinsman  of  mine  and  me  ? 
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I  abode  no  while  when  I  heard  the  tale, 
I  sought  me  vengeance  in  lieu  of  wail. 
He  hunted  me  down  o'er  valley  and  hill, 
By  day  and  by  night  I  foiled  him  still. 
The  strength  of  the  land  was  his  at  call, 
But  fate  and  I  were  more  strong  than  all. 
So  link  by  link  I  made  tight  the  chain, 
For  the  kindred  dead  and  the  old  love  slain, 
Till  just  as  my  plan  was  well-nigh  tried, 
And  my  arm  was  ready  to  smite — he  died. 

With  nothing  to  love,  grant  hate  instead, 
And  one  may  live ;   but  when  both  are  dead, 
And  this  man  vanished  behind  the  screen 
Of  the  universe,  as  he  ne'er  had  been, 
And  the  death  I  threatened  in  my  despair 
Become  his  shield, — oh,  what  vengeance  there? 
I  had  loved  him  lying  unarmed  at  my  feet, 
My  sword  at  his  throat, — such  an  hour,  so  sweet  ! 
But  now  I  love  not,  I  hate  not,  I  ! 
I  stand  as  a  blot  on  the  world,  and  cry 
For  justice,  justice  and  equity, 
Since  God  has  stolen  my  vengeance  from  me  ! 


HERVOR  5 

HERVOR  left  the  ships  at  night. 
All  the  flaming  of  the  western  sea, 
All  the  flaming  of  the  sky  was  dead. 
In  the  south  at  full  eclipse, 
Dusk  and  huge  and  bloody  red, 
Hung  the  moon  portentous  to  the  sight. 
On  the  waters  was  no  breath, 
All  the  fleet  lay  still  as  death, 
And  the  sails  dripped  heavily. 
All  alone  paced  Hervor  from  the  ships. 

Up  above  the  curving  of  the  creek 
Lay  the  barrows  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Thence  the  frighted  shepherd  turns  his  head 
When  the  night  o'erspeeds  his  way. 
There  the  young  lambs  never  stray, 
Never  blossoms  flower  or  grass, 
Never  song-birds  twitter  gay ; 
Only  with  o'ercrusted  beak 
Choughs  and  ravens  thither  seek, 
Gather,  and  their  deeds  tell  o'er : 
"  News  of  battle,  news  of  war ! 
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Whence  the  war-news,  brother  ?    Speak  ! 
What  the  gathering  on  the  shore? 
Whence  the  ships  in  yonder  bay  ? 
Kite  and  raven,  gather  from  far, 
Gather,  choughs,  from  far  away  ! 
A  good  day,  brother,  for  thee  and  me, 
When  Hervor  was  born  across  the  sea ! " 

All  about  the  burial-hill: 
Shone  the  corpse-lights,  never  still, 
Wind  and  flame  together  blent 
In  immortal  discontent; 
Smokeless,  snakelike,  gust-bedriven, 
High  they  licked  the  face  of  heaven. 
Up  came  Hervor  to  the  hill, 
Sang  her  charm  and  gained  her  will. 
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PART   I 


DECEMBER'S  clouds  are  dun  and  drear, 
The  naked  branches  starting  sheer 
Moan  o'er  the  closing  of  the  year, 

Their  leaves  are  'neath  the  snow; 
Beside  the  silent  ice-bound  sea 
The  frowning  keep  stands  sullenly ; 

The  days  pass  chill,  the  days  pass  slow, 
The  frost  is  lord  o'er  moor  and  lea. 

And  those  who  pass  the  castle  tell 
How,  bound  beneath  a  magic  spell, 
Behind  those  walls  strange  phantoms  dwell, 

Or  men  as  strange  as  they. 
And  o'er  the  gate  there  sits  above 
A  Knight  as  fair  as  dreams  e'er  wove; 

All  men  he  greets  who  pass  that  way, 
But  lets  for  none  the  hinges  move. 
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Behind  him  leads  a  stairway  steep 
To  where,  in  midmost  of  the  keep, 
Within  a  brasured  window  deep, 

Sits  Menglad  with  her  hair  of  gold, 
Her  heart  is  frozen,  numbed  her  will ; 
She  sits  as  any  statue  still; 

The  north  wind  wails  about  her  hold, 
The  frost  is  lord  o'er  vale  and  hill. 

Her  hair  has  grown  to  kiss  her  feet, 
Her  smile  is  wintry-still  and  sweet, 
And  where  the  neck  and  bosom  meet 

A  chain  of  jewels  swings ; 
The  pulseless  heart  it  swings  above 
Knows  neither  hope  nor  doubt  nor  love, 

And  still  without  the  Warder  sings, 
And  lets  for  none  the  hinges  move. 


PART  II 

Then  from  the  breaking  eastern  land, 
With  thigh  on  steed  and  lance  in  hand, 
His  riding-whip  a  magic  wand, 

Sir  Springday  rode  amain. 
There  was  a  sound  of  bells  that  ring, 
A  sight  of  wild  swans  on  the  wing, 

The  stark  sea-rushes  shook  again, 
Then  dreamed  a  dream  of  coming  spring. 
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His  was  the  grace  that  nothing  mars; 
His  eyes,  behind  the  helmet-bars, 
Flashed  fairer  than  the  shooting  stars  • 

That  light  an  autumn  sky. 
Beneath  his  mantle's  midnight  fold 
His  harness'  rings  were  steel  and  gold, 

His  wind-caught  locks  were  lifted  high, 
And  thus  he  rode  before  the  hold. 


Then  would  the  Warder  ask  his  name, 
And  what  his  race,  and  whence  he  came, 
All  in  a  dawn  of  rosy  flame 

To  Menglad's  wide  domain : 
"Spring-cold  my  father  hight,"  quoth  he, 
"By  windy  ways  I  came  to  thee." 

The  stark  sea-rushes  shook  again, 
The  buds  broke  out  on  bush  and  tree. 


"Now,  ope  the  gate  and  let  me  in  !  " 
"To  ope  the  gate,  sweet  sir,  were  sin. 
No  man  save  one  may  entrance  win 

To  Menglad's  magic  bowers. 
Sir  Springday  is  the  champion  bold 
To  whom  the  maiden's  plight  is  sold."  — 

The  almond  tree  burst  into  flowers 
As  on  he  rode  before  the  hold. 


"  Now,  draw  your  iron  bolts  aside, 

That  Springday's  self  may  claim  his  bride  !  " 
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Then,  without  hands,  the  doors  flew  wide, 

The  Warder  laughed  aloud. 
He  climbed  the  stair,  he  gained  her  feet : 
"  Oh,  wake  to  love  and  life,  my  sweet ! " 

The  great  sun  broke  the  upper  cloud 
To  see  how  happy  lovers  meet. 
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A  SHIP  came  out  of  Dublin  town, 

And  her  prow  was  to  the  north, 
And  she  held  her  way  by  Scottish  lands, 

Through  channel  and  sound  and  forth. 

And  when  she  came  to  the  Orkney  Isles 

She  set  her  prow  from  the  west, 
Till  she  came  to  the  jagged  gem  of  the  north, 

And  there  her  keel  had  rest. 

For  when  she  came  to  that  town  on  the  Nid 

Where  sea  and  river  meet, 
There  stood  in  her  bows  an  Irish  lad, 

And  cried  to  the  crowded  street. 

"Oh,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,  Norsemen  all, 

And  hark,  ye  wolves  of  the  sea, 
Your  king  is  come  out  of  Dublin  town, 

And  who  am  I  but  he  ?  " 

News  is  comen  to  Sigurd  our  king, 
By  the  window  where  he  stands, 
Where  he  looks  to  the  north,  where  he  looks  to  the 

south, 

All  over  Norwegian  lands. 
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"Now  rede  ye  well,  Lord  Sigurd  our  king, 

And  rede  the  lafl  your  son, 
A  man  is  come  from  Irish  land, 

Says  he  will  take  his  own. 

"  A  man  is  come  from  Irish  land, 

A  goodly  sight  to  see, 
Says  he  is  King  Magnus  Barefoot's  son, 

And  as  much  a  king  as  thee." 

O  dark  then  grew  King  Sigurd's  brow, 

And  awesome  grew  his  frown : 
"Have  I  faced  the  Turk  and  the  Greekish   Kaiser 

To  be  checked  by  an  Irish  clown? 

"  Bring  in,  bring  in  these  men  from  the  west, 

Where  their  ship  rides  on  the  fiord, 
And  bring  him  with  the  lie  on  his  lips, 

That  we  take  him  at  his  word. 

"And  call  ye  in  the  men  of  the  Lord, 

And  bid  them  make  it  short, 
And  call  Child  Magnus  and  Erling  the  Young, 

And  let  us  to  the  sport." 

In  there  came  the  men  of  the  Lord, 

Were  garbed  in  grimly  black, 
Came  Child  Magnus  the  son  of  the  king, 

With  a  hundred  knights  at  his  back. 

In  there  came  the  Irishry, 

Stared  wildly  up  and  down, 
Came  the  young  Norse  blood  from  the  Orkney  lands, 

Came  the  Danes  from  Dublin  town. 
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And  in  there  came  the  Irish  lad 

In  a  weed  of  Irish  green; 
Wherever  the  sun  on  his  garment  glowed 

Was  a  gleam  of  emerald  sheen. 

Between  Child  Magnus  and  Sigurd  our  king 

Young  Erling  took  his  place ; 
Child  Magnus  he  looked  at  the  stranger's  garb, 

Young  Erling  he  looked  at  his  face. 

O  but  his  eyes  were  Irish  blue  ! 

And  O  but  his  lips  were  thin  ! 
Was  never  so  keen  a  man  as  could  reach 

What  passed  those  eyes  within  ! 

And  his  sword  was  of  hammered  dwarf-work, 

And  of  beaten  gold  the  sheath, 
And  all  around  his  broidered  girth 

Ran  a  gold-green  shamrock  wreath. 

Up  then  spake  Lord  Sigurd  the  king, 
From  the  high  place  where  he  stood ; 

Without,  his  looks  they  were  gentle  and  bold, 
Within,  his  heart  was  wode. 

"  If  thou  be  King  Magnus  Barefoot's  son, 

Right  welcome  to  Norroway; 
If  thou  be  my  brother  by  the  father's  side, 

No  man  shall  say  ~thee  nay. 

"  Then  bring  forth  the  irons  at  a  white,  white  heat, 

And  the  steel  and  the  fire  bright, 
And  o'  God's  name  put  thy  hand  thereto, 

That  He  may  show  the  right." 
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Oh,  Thrandheim's  Bishop,  he  stood  in  the  hall, 

And  hallowed  it  with  his  rod, 
And  they  brought  in  the  irons  and  the  heating  flame, 

And  called  on  the  ordeal  of  God. 

Then  the  Irish  glanced  in  each  other's  eyes, 
And  loud  on  their  saints  they  called, 

For  who  could  look  on  that  white,  white  heat, 
And  grasp  at  it  unappalled. 

But  the  Irish  lad  he  bent  him  down 

As  one  that  should  pluck  a  rose, 
And  the  sparks  flew  out  as  he  raised  the  iron, 

And  danced  'mong  friends  and  foes. 

When  King  Sigurd  saw  him  lift  the  iron, 

Oh,  then  his  cheek  grew  pale ; 

When  King  Sigurd  saw  him  carry  the  iron, 

His  heart-strings  'gan  to  fail. 

He  has  lifted  the  iron,  he  has  carried  the  iron, 

That  with  sparks  was  crusted  o'er; 
He  has  carried  it  past  King  Sigurd's  throne 

Full  twelve  long  paces  or  more. 

"Now  open  thy  palms,  thou  Irish  man, 

And  look  thou  take  good  heed ; 
So  there  show  the  slightest  scald  or  scar 

Thou  shalt  ride  King  Odin's  steed." 

Then  Sigurd  our  king  he  swore  an  oath, 

And  cried  on  sorcery, 
For  ever  the  palms  of  that  Irish  lad 

Were  white  as  the  foam  on  the  sea. 
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Loud  then  laughed  the  Orkney  men, 

Loud  laughed  the  Irish  Danes : 
"An  the  judgment  of  God  weigh  a  hair  in  your 
scale, 

So  take  His  word  for  your  pains ! " 

Oh,  great,  great  is  Sigurd  our  king, 

And  proud  the  lad  his  son, 
And  little  is  the  might  of  King  Harald  Gille 

Though  he  come  to  claim  his  own. 

And  wide  are  the  lands  of  Sigurd  our  king, 

And  they  stretch  on  every  hand, 
But  they  all  have  fallen  to  King  Harald  Gille, 

That  is  come  from  Ireland. 
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HAROLD,  the  Earl  of  the  Orkneys, 

His  mother's  bower  within, 
Sat  weary  and  empty-handed, 

And  watched  the  maidens  spin. 

He  might  not  laugh  with  the  maidens, 

Nor  joy  in  the  rising  sun ; 
His  heart  was  sick  of  the  treasons 

That  his  mother  the  witch-wife  spun. 

She  sat  and  stitched  at  a  kirtle, 

Full  fair  with  lily  and  rose, 
And  she  worked  the  greatness  of  Harold 

And  the  fall  of  his  kinsman  foes. 

"What  work  ye  there,"  said  Earl  Harold, 

"  Mother,  so  fair  to  see  ?  " 
"A  gift  for  Paul  thy  brother, 

Since  he  comes  to  visit  thee." 

"  Do  ye  work  for  him,"  said  Earl  Harold, 
"Whom  ye  taught  me  to  hate  long  syne?" 

"Oh,  son,  I  shall  hate  him  no  longer 
When  he  wears  this  gift  of  mine." 
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Then  stark  the  Earl  stood  upright 

To  face  that  hidden  guile, 
And  looked  in  the  eyes  of  his  mother, 

And  smiled  as  the  dead  might  smile. 

"  That  life  is  sweet,"  said  Harold, 
"  I  have  heard — and  held  for  a  lie : 

Does  it  sweeten  the  pain  of  living, 
If  it  seem  yet  worse  to  die  ?  " 

He  tore  the  robe  from  her  fingers, 
That  clutched  and  might  not  hold, 

And  cast  it  over  his  shoulders 
In  crimson  and  white  and  gold. 

There  was  poison  wrought  in  the  gold-work, 
There  was  fire  on  the  red  and  white, 

There  was  death  enwoven  with  madness 
On  the  loom  of  a  woman's  spite. 

Earl  Harold  looked  over  his  shoulder: 
"  Mother,  give  thanks  therefor  ! 

Ye  wove  not  death  for  the  stranger, 
But  for  the  son  ye  bore." 

"Ye  have  made  a  gift  for  my  brother, 
My  earldom  that  he  shall  take. 

Ah,  ye  have  power  to  kindle, 
Mother,  but  never  to  slake ! " 


THE  MAGIC  ROBE 

"That  I  burn  to  death,"  said  Earl  Harold, 

"  Ah,  for  a  livelong  day, 
Is  it  not  better,  mother, 

Than  that  ye  should  burn  for  aye  ?  " 

At  night  came  Paul  of  the  Orkneys, 
Sailed  in  with  the  westering  sun ; 

He  shall  be  sole  lord  of  Orkney, 

For  the  robe  that  the  witch-wife  spun. 
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ACROSS  the  dreary  beach  comes  the  low  plash 

Of  rising  waves ;  the  sun 
Lies  on  the  western  waters;  in  the  bay 
I  see  my  Dragon's  sails  gleam  far  away, 

Where  my  bold  comrades  see  that  day  is  done, 
And  wonder  that  I  stay. 

Ay,  wonder  on  !     For  me,  I  have  done  with  wonder. 

Brave  hearts,  farewell.     No  more 
Across  the  waves  the  splash  of  oars  I  hear, 
The  rattle  of  chains,  the  rising  welcome-cheer. 
We  have  sailed  our  last  gay  cruise ;  steer  from 
the  shore, 

To  freer  countries  steer. 

But  thou,  O  King,  with  thy  White  Christ  to  back 

thee, 

Knowest  thou  not  our  make  ? 
Say,  shall  we  worship  thy  cross-hilt  the  more 
Because  its  blade  is  stained  with  Norsemen's  gore, 
Or  leave  Heaven's  high  Creators  for  thy  sake, 
A  dead  man  to  adore  ? 
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For  who  art  thou  to  stem  the  rising  tide, 

Knowest  thou  not  our  make  ? 
Lo,  I  that  bridled  with  mine  hand  the  sea, 
My  very  pride  had  served  to  keep  me  free ! 

Yet  not  for  mine  own  pride,  for  the  Truth's  sake, 
This  day  I  turn  from  thee. 

For  this  one  thing,  O  King,  against  thy  power, 

Alone  I  may  achieve, 

That  I,  though  bound,  am  free  while  I  can  claim 
The  right  to  fling  down  life  and  wealth  and  fame 

For  "Wilt  thou,  Eyvind,  now  in  Christ  believe?" 
Heard  through  the  hiss  of  flame. 

6din  !    All-Father  !    Giver  of  the  Sunlight ! 

Thou  hast  not  forgotten  me. 
Upon  the  throbbings  of  my  heart  is  laid 
Thy  hand  to  calm  its  pulses;  thou  hast  made 

This  torture  glorious  with  the  light  of  thee, 
Till  my  last  word  be  said. 

My  last,  short  word,  my  "  No " ;  from  sweetest  life 

Eternal  severance : 

The  blood-red  sun  sinks  swiftly,  westward  blow 
The  breezes ;  'gainst  the  ruddy  western  glow 

Filled  by  the  wind  my  Dragon's  white  sails  glance. 
— King  Olaf,  it  is  NO  ! 
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SAINT  OLAF. 

THE  sun  is  set,  the  dew  is  on  the  field, 
The  idle  banner  droops  adown  the  spear, 

The  air  of  night  is  cold  on  sword  and  shield; 
Still,  in  the  north-west,  sunset  lingers  near 

The  parted  day,  and  all  men  sleep  but  I : 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  bow  downward,  hear  my  cry ! 

Late  as  I  rode  along  the  mountain  way, 

And  saw  my  country  fair  with  hill  and  dale, 

Wherein  I  had  been  glad  for  many  a  day, 
Such  stress  came  on  my  soul  that,  like  a  veil, 

The  bonds  of  sense  dropped  from  my  opened  eyes 

That  I  might  see  earth's  hidden  mysteries. 

Oh,  then,  I  saw  all  Norway  near  and  far, 
With  farms  and  nestling  homesteads  fair  and  small, 

All  the  high  hills  and  inland  friths  that  are, 
And  the  green  sea  that  holds  us  as  a  wall; 

The  sunless  woods,  the  never-silent  trees, 

And  all  the  wave-girt  isles  that  stud  the  seas. 
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And  then  I  saw,  as  now  I  see  my  hand, 
Across  the  sea,  fair  towns  whereto  I  came 

In  days  gone  by,  and  many  a  well-known  land, 
And  others  which  I  knew  not  save  by  name, 

And  some  I  had  not  known  in  any  wise 

Till  now  I  saw  them  with  my  waking  eyes. 

The  river  fields,  the  breezy  upland  downs, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  lonely  citadel, 

And  shaggy  desert  lands,  and  ruined  towns 
With  broken  columns  lying  as  they  fell; 

All  dungeons  and  dark  places  of  the  earth, 

And  kings'  high  courts  and  solitude  and  mirth. 

I  saw  the  earth  spread  open  as  a  scroll 
Wherein  to  read  Thy  praises,  God  most  high ! 

But  sin  worked  underground  as  mines  a  mole, 
And  smoke  from  heathen  altars  dimmed  Thy  sky ; 

Wherefore,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  take  thought  on  me, 

Whose  hope  is  yet  to  lead  my  land  to  Thee. 

Not  sinless — no  ! — but  Thou  art  full  of  grace ! 

My  youth  ran  ever  warmly  with  my  blood; 
I  could  not  draw  into  a  quiet  place, 

And  pass  my  life  in  prayers  before  the  rood. 
A  man  too  has  his  duty :  die  I  can 
For  Thee,  as  fits  the  duty  of  a  man. 

Have  I  been  stubborn  with  a  stubborn  stock  ? 
It  may  be  I  was  stern  to  some  that  sinned. 
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He  needs  must  slay  the  wolf  who  guards  the  flock, 
And  thought  and  deed  with  me  sped  as  the  wind. 
No  saintly  patience — no  meek  charity — 
I  did  but  live  to  smite  the  wrong  or  die. 

My  Lord !  Lord  God !  have  mercy  on  these  men 
Who  fight  against  me,  blind  of  soul  and  dull ; 

Let  my  strong  pleading  rise  into  Thy  ken, 
And  move  Thy  grace;  for  Thou  art  pitiful, 

And  maybe  I  was  stern.     Thy  grace  is  free, 

And  surely  I  shall  lead  my  land  to  Thee! 


THORM6D 

(Singing). 

Day  is  arisen,  the  cock  shakes  his  feathers, 

'Tis  time  for  the  workmen  to  rise  to  their  labours. 

Wake  ye  and  wake  ye,  gentle  comrades, 

Men  of  high  kindred,  who  never  will  flee. 

Har  with  the  hard  hand,  R61f  the  archer, 

All  the  best-born  comrades  of  Adils, 

Wake  not  to  wassail,  to  women's  magic, 

Wake  to  the  cruel  play  of  war. 
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Ay,  wake,  and  wake,  and  shoot  down  from  the  sky  ! 

If  e'er  in  dreams  I  scale  the  very  heaven, 
My  faltering  feet  must  still  flag  wearily 

Till  I  sink  earthward  :  may  I  be  forgiven, 
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But  in  my  heart  the  thought  rings  like  a  wail 
That  though  the  Lord  be  with  me  I  shall  fail. 

Fail  then  !    What  need  to  win  ?    The  Lord  contends 
Against  no  earthly  foes ;  the  soul  is  all. 

Great  impulses  are  not  save  to  great  ends, 
And  still  my  impulse  was  the  Master's  call, 

And  as  the  impulse  so  the  end  shall  be, 

And  surely  I  shall  lead  my  land  to  Thee ! 
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The  poet  soliloquizes  in  the  evil  years  of  famine  and  cold 
that  came  upon  the  Northern  world  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  iQth  century. — F.Y.P. 

JULY  ! — and  winter  on  us.     All  our  dales 
Choked  up  with  snow.     We    Norsemen   turned   to 

Finns 

In  middle  summer,  all  the  kine  snowed  up, 
The  sheep-pens  buried,  famine,  winter's  cold, 
Nay,  my  mead  frozen — that's  a  jest  indeed ! 
And  this  poor  hand  too  numb  to  clutch  the  cup. 
Then  the  crops  failing,  famine,  pestilence  ! 
Is  this  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  ?    Do  thus  the  Gods 
Play  at  revenge,  and,  being  vengeful,  smite 
The  guiltless  with  the  guilty?     Does  their  wrath 
In  famine  waste  the  world,  or  is  our  land 
Alone  unhappy  ?     'Tis  a  case  our  poets 
May  ponder  if  they  will.     For  me,  since  Stord, 
I  scarce  have  heart  to  think  on  anything. 
Ah,  Gods,  the  years  go  by,  the  years  go  by ! 
I  am  a  very  poor  despised  Skald, 
Who  can  but  make  my  living  by  my  verse, 
And  that  in  truth  a  hard  and  bitter  one, 
To  starve  amid  my  fellows  in  the  snow. 
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But  they  starve  not — our  Christian   lords— whose 

sin 

It  was  that  brought  this  curse  upon  our  lands. 
Ay,  they,  they  feast  in  safety  ! — through  their  creed 
Enemies  of  the  people !     Nay,  my  friend, 
My  king,  forgive  me  that  my  wearied  heart 
Rails  on  the  faith  which  hath  this  worth  in  it, 
That  it  was  thine,  yea,  thine  from  life  to  death. 
Thou  know'st  I  stood  beside  thee  to  the  last 
And  deemed  my  life  as  naught  beside  thy  fame 
When  down  the  still  frith  from  the  rocking  sea 
Stole  their  dark  fleet,  and  to  the  land  they  leapt 
As  six  to  one  against  us,  when  the  call 
Came,  of  alarm.     When  through  the  rattle  of  arms, 
The  hurried  council  and  the  gathering  fray, 
Thy  gold  helm  glanced  a  comet  through  the  storm, 
Stood  I  not  by  thee?    And  they  fled,  they  fled, 
These  supple  kings  who  rule  us  now — they  fled, 
Leaping  and  shrieking  to  their  ships.     And  thou, 
Through  the  fierce  hail  of  battle,  like  a  God, 
Cleaving  thy  way  to  victory — oh,  a  king 
Worthy  of  Norway  wast  thou  !     Friend,  thy  soul 
Enlarged  divinity,  and  made  the  Gods 
Deem  their  own  essence  nobler. 

Nayr  'tis  cold ! 

I  had  half  forgot  this  bitter  famine-tide 
To  think  on  thee.     Are  there  no  logs?     Pile  up 
The  hearth.     Methinks  there's  yet  some  force  in  us  ; 
We'll  not  die  yet.     There  is  enough  to  do 
For  Norway  ere  the  time  be  come  to  die. 
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But  thou,  my  friend,  wilt  thou  not  grieve  for  us 
In  Valhall,  wilt  thou  never  slip  between 
The  wisdom  and  the  wine  some  pitying  prayer 
To  the  great  Gods  for  thine  own  stricken  land? 
For  thus  I  held,  and  hold,  that  our  high  lord 
All-Father,  in  his  might,  gives  no  such  wide 
And  surface  condemnation  as  this  God 
Jehovah  of  the  Christians ;  but  in  love, 
As  might  a  father  on  an  erring  child, 
Looks  on  the  valiant  Christian,  drawing  him 
Back  to  his  light ;  and  my  belief  is  strong 
That  so  thou  hast  been  drawn,  and  so  dost  grow 
Bettered  unto  perfection  in  the  strength 
Of  a  more  manly  faith. 

And  thus  I  sang 

In  our  first  desolation,  and  the  land, 
Listening,  believed  me :  but  the  age  is  past 
For  listening  and  believing.     Yet  no  more 
Would  I  complain,  who  drank  my  joy  in  life 
To  the  dregs,  and  would  not  shirk  my  misery. 
Complain  not !     Rather  brave  it  out,  as  men 
Hurl  back  defiance  to  the  foe  whose  heel 
Is  on  their  heart, — since  no  man  conquers  Fate, 
Nor  yet  His  will  to  Whose  design  we  are 
As  his  wares  to  the  merchant. 

There  it  is  ! 

His  will — or  that  unanswerable  power 
That  personated  possibility 
The  spirit  of  a  lottery  ? 
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There  breaks 

A  discord — my  time  fails — nay,  work  it  out ! 
Two  discords  wedded  make  a  harmony. 
As  yet  my  notes  ring  false. 


Say  then,  this  Fate, 

This  Strength  instinct,  Orlog,  ruling  the  world 
Purposeless,  bends  all  things — yea,  to  its  will 
The  thinking  Godhead — there's  no  music  there. 
Look  further,  weigh  the  contrary,  and  say 
That  Fate  is  not,  or  that  the  thinking  God 
Makes  Fate  its  own  self-consequence,  the  germ 
Alike  and  product  of  itself,  a  ring 
Circling,  evolvent,  nay,  the  genius  of 
Creation,  giving  thus  the  consequence 
Answering  in  nature's  courses  to  the  deed ; 
Makes  sin  its  own  avenger,  and  ourselves 
The  shapers  of  our  fortunes,  as  we  sow, 
Reaping,  and  each,  according  as  he  strives, 
Winning  or  losing,  as  the  stunted  oak 
Comes  from  the  withered  acorn,  through  a  law 
Of  sequence — in  our  souls  as  in  the  tree : 
That  thus  our  God  rules  Fate,  and  thus  our  will, 
Or  theirs  who  came  before  us,  maps  our  lives, 
Not  as  a  lottery,  but  deed  from  deed, 
In  ordered  course  as  the  light  follows  dawn. 
And  so  we  hammer  on  the  anvil  here, 
And  the  great  Master  hammers  overhead, 
For  like  comes  forth  from  like,  and  our  free  will 
Is  evidence  of  Odin's. 
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There  methinks 

Chimes  the  according  harmony — resonance 
Vibrating  into  sweetness  like  the  low 
And  ceaseless  murmur  of  a  summer  sea. 

So  with  my  heart ;  but  when  the  next  storm  comes 
My  heart  will  be  a  maelstrom  black  as  night, 
And  whirling  to  the  deeps.     Yet  this  is  well ; 
For  were  all  light,  what  meaning  had  the  sun? 
Nor  yet  could  all  be  light ;  we  cannot  live 
By  our  best  purpose,  though  we  grow  as  Gods. 
Low  down,  the  grave-hill  hides  the  snow-capped  peaks ; 
We  mount  the  grave  and  see  the  sunlight  glance, 
And  flush  the  snow  to  roses.     Our  souls  rise, 
Not  to  be  satisfied,  for  with  mental  height 
The  insight  deepens,  and  new  points  appear 
To  which  we  yet  may  climb,  and  thus  we  scale 
The  running  range  of  possibilities, 
And  find  it  reaches  to  the  infinite. 

My  life  is  not  all  hill-side;  here,  a  stretch 
Of  dull  sea-level  banked  with  frozen  snow 
Lies  round  me,  and  a  hungry  people's  cry 
To  their  harsh  rulers  frets  the  wintry  air ; 
The  whirring  wings  of  sea  birds  beat  the  wind, 
The  scaly  harvest  of  the  sea  has  failed, 
They  starve  as  we,  and  no  hope  waits  for  them. 
For  us,  from  forth  a  low  snow-weighted  sky, 
Some  light  falls  still,  and  from  the  south  a  breath 
Of  spring   and   freedom  blows.     In   Thrdndheim's 
homes 
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A  freer  race  is  rising,  and  a  man 
Starts  forth,  a  whirlwind  from  the  Gods  to  sweep 
New  life  and  power  into  our  souls, — a  man 
To  bring  the  tingle  to  our  pulse,  and  bid 
The  dead  ghosts  of  the  past  awake  and  act. 

I  too  will  wake  and  act.     The  sea-mews'  flight 
To  seawards,  what  means  that  ? — the  screeching  cry, 
The  wild  commotion,  and  the  downward  rush 
To  the  swelled  wave  ?    See,  friends,  our  chance  is 

there. 
Here  comes  the  herring !     Up,  and  to  the  boats  ! 
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"Under  the  king  in  some  authority." 

So  you  have  come  from  Norway,  from  the  king, 
To  probe  our  suit  before  the  law  courts  here : 
Church  patronage,  the  holding  of  the  glebes, 
The  old  dispute ;  and,  since  men  call  me  first 
Of  many  leaders  on  the  laymen's  side, 
To  summon  me  before  the  King's  High  Court, 
Traitor  to  King  or  Church  or  both  in  one. 

My  good  lord  Olaf,  I  sit  here  and  laugh, 
This  pleasant  day  at  Glaumby,  looking  south 
Over  my  acres  which  no  priest  can  claim, — 
Laugh  at  their  cry  of  traitor  to  the  Church  : 
Only  such  laughter  sours  one.     See,  my  lord, 
We  are  measured  by  our  fellows  :  in  our  isle, 
Amid  our  smaller  men  I  count  for  great, 
Am  great  enough,  I  think,  to  know  how  far 
My  power  may  reach,  where  end,  how  circumscribed; 
Know  my  own  mind,  know  too  when  I  know  not. 
I  never  used  that  low  man's  modesty 
Who  seeks  to  put  his  larger  duties  by, 
Doubting  his  gifts ;  and  so  I  am  somewhat  great, 
And  somewhat  hold  of  rule  under  the  king. 
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What  say  you  ?    I  was  once  against  the  king  ? 
Ay,  in  the  Commonwealth  I  scouted  kings. 
I  love  to  fight  a  losing  cause  to  the  end, 
Then  make  the  best,  sir,  of  the  cause  that  won. 
We  may  not  shriek  and  run  away  from  th'  world 
Because  we  failed  once :  so  I  serve  the  king. 

Where  was  I  ere  you  spoke  ?     Oh — I  bear  rule, 
And  thus  in  our  Church  feuds,  where  others  sin, 
If  sin  it  be,  in  this  one  deed  or  that 
I  take  the  whole  score  on  me,  stand  by  each, 
Call  it  no  sin,  but  sheer  plain  honesty, 
That  he  who  tills  the  field  should  own  the  field, 
And  he  who  prays  thereby  should  take  his  tithe, 
His  due, — no  more.     And  we  pay  tithes  on  all, 
Land  and  land's  produce,  sheep  and  kine  and  horse, 
Nay,  our  wives'  jewels.     I'll  not  grudge  the  tithe, 
I  like  the  simple,  pious  dues  of  life, 
The  daily  mass,  the  blessing  on  the  meat. 
But  if  the  priests'  rights  prove  the  laymen's  wrongs, 
'Twere  all  as  though  they  scoffed  behind  the  Host, 
Or  sang  loose  ditties  to  the  sacring  bell. 
See  you,  'tis  thus.     Here's  the  good  man  whose  sires 
Two  hundred  years  since  built  a  House  to  God, 
And  hallowed  all  their  land  to  Holy  Church — 
The  Church,   sir,    not  the  churchmen, — he  stands 

there  ! 
Then  comes  the  clerk  that  serves  the  church  and 

shares 
The  household's  meat, — sets    his    head   high,   and 

snarls, 
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"  This  church  and  land  are  ours  of  right,  not  yours. 
The  Bishop  says  so  :  you  shall  hold  in  fief." 
Then  comes  this  honest  farmer  straight  to  me, 
Tells  all,  and  prays,  "  Lord  Sheriff,  what's  to  do?" 
Next,  sir,  sets  in  a  letter-writing  stage 
Betwixt  me  and  the  bishop, — that  cures  naught. 
And  next  the  man  goes  home,  turns  out  his  priest, 
Leaves  me  to  stand  between  him  and  the  Church, 
Holding  off  bell  and  book  as  best  I  may, 
Till  naught  can  stay  the  cursing.     As  to  me, 
I  get  no  worse  than  threats,  foul  epithets, 
An  Ahab  hungering  for  the  Church's  field, 
Herod,  or  Pontius  Pilate  :  I  gain  naught 
Out  of  this  quarrel,  have  no  lands  at  stake, 
No  scandal  festers  in  my  ordered  house 
For  clerks  to  foist  a  curse  on.     I  stand  high ; 
They  spare  me  therefore  :  as  a  man  should  plead, 
"  I  was  king's  sheriff,"  at  God's  judgment  seat, 
And  God  should  think  again  ere  damning  him. 
Well,  but  they  damn  our  farmer ;  his  wife  weeps  ; 
His  fellows  shun  him  ;  so  he  slinks  to  me. 
I  have  had  a  manor-full  of  men  accurst, 
Yet  the  roof  fell  not.     Ay,  but  there's  the  sore, 
That  whosoe'er  falls  out  with  Holy  Church, 
All  evil  livers,  brawlers,  flock  to  me. 
Oh,  one  grows  sick  of  it — such  strife,  such  spite, 
Weak  friends,  and  friends  too  zealous,  jealousies  ! 
No  rest,  my  lord.     I  am  two  and  sixty  years, 
And  then  I  took  the  saddle  at  sixteen, 
Fought  through  our  wars, — one  ages  early  so. 
No  rest  at  all.     Ha,  what,  sir,  did  you  speak  ? 
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Time  to  begin  and  think  about  my  soul, 

— Eh,  then,  my  soul, — lest  Death  come  down  on  me  ? 

My  lord,  suppose  this  Death  came  bodily, 
Sat  betwixt  you  and  me  here  on  the  bench 
In  the  bright  weather,  what  then  should  one  say  ? 
"  Good  Death,  not  yet,  not  all  so  soon,  kind  Death, 
So  many  things  undone  that  I  must  do, 
And  this  thing  to  undo,  my  strife  with  God  !  " 
Should  I  so  speak  ?     I  think  not%   Say  instead, 
"  Good  Death,  I  am  a  user  of  this  world, 
Love  power  too  well,  men  say,  power  for  itself, 
Love  also  power  to  help  men,  fight  my  foes, 
Hate  rapine  and  disorder,  stand  at  feud 
With  Holy  Church,  which  men  call  God  on  earth. 
For  which,"  I'd  say,  "  I  will  not  budge  a  whit ; 
For  if  this  God  on  earth  does  robbery, 
Why,  then,  in  God's  name,  will  I  brave  this  God, 
Appeal  from  God  on  earth  to  God  in  heaven, 
Fling  my  whole  soul  into  His  scales  unfeared, 
Risk  all  or  nothing."     So  I'd  say,  my  lord. 


But  not  before  the  Judgment  Seat  of  God, 
But  before  king  and  priests  at  Nidaros, 
Comes  on  my  trial, — at  the  which  I  think 
I  am  too  proud  to  put  forth  any  plea, 
As  before  God  I  might,  or  none  but  this  : 
"  Sirs,  I  did  right,  or  deemed  so :  sirs,  I  look 
Beyond  your  judgment  to  another  bar. 
Two  hundred  years  hence  men  may  own  me  right." 
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Then  if  the  world  frowned? — why,  the  world  has 

smiled. 

I  knew  a  man  once  broke  his  heart  for  joy, 
But  mine  could  never  break  for  joy  or  grief. 
There  the  sun  dips.     I  weary  you  with  talk, 
From  a  sick  heart  that  must  be  talking  still. 
The  wind  blows  chilly  from  the  sunset  peaks 
Where  the  great  western  glaciers  crowd  the  sky. 
'Tis  a  fair  land,  my  lord.     I  am  right  loth 
To  sail  for  Norway.    Well,  the  wind  is  chill : 
Come  in,  come  in.     We'll  talk  no  more  to-night. 
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DIRGE  OF  SAINT   OLAF 
After  Sighvat. 

Sighvat  was  St.  Olave's  favourite  and  poet;  he  was 
away  on  an  embassy  in  Sweden  and  the  Eastland 
when  his  master  was  slain  at  Sticklestead  fight  by 
the  rebellious  Norwegians  incited  against  him  by 
Canute's  intrigues  and  gold,  1030. — F.Y.P. 

UPON  the  Mount  I  stood, 

Anear  the  towns  at  morn, 
And  thought  how  targets  good 

And  breastplates  broad  were  torn. 
My  lord  remembering, 

Amid  the  dawning  grey, 
How  high  he  sat  as  king 

In  Thdrd  my  father's  day. 

He  who  his  love  hath  lost 

Is  fain  of  death's  long  sleep ; 
Too  dearly  love  hath  cost 

When  o'er  the  dead  we  weep. 
And  bitter  tears  must  fall 

For  a  brave  warrior's  end ; 
Our  loss  is  more  than  all, 

To  lose  our  king  and  friend. 
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The  henchmen  in  the  court 

Were  joyous  as  I  passed, 
I  turned  me  from  their  sport, 

My  cheek  grew  pale  as  bast. 
I  thought  of  years  gone  by, 

Of  many  a  merry  day 
When  my  dear  lord  and  I 

Were  fain  of  sport  and  play. 

All  laughing  seemed  the  coast, 

The  hills  round  Norroway; 
I  knew  them,  least  and  most, 

Ere  6laf  passed  away. 
I  miss  my  leader  good, 

In  whom  all  joy  I  had, 
And  now  to  match  my  mood 

The  very  hills  grow  sad. 
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From  the  "  East-faring  Verses  "  of  Sighvat. 

My  slender  steed  in  the  twilight  speeds  over  the 

grassy  way, 
He  is  bearing  me  on  to  the  hall  and  little  is  left 

of  day. 
Now  over  the  brooks  he  bears  me,  o'er  the  dykes 

with  flying  feet, 
We  are  far  away  from  our  ships  and  the  night  and 

the  daylight  meet. 

O  out  will  the  ladies  look  and   the  fair  maids  will 

look  down, 
When  they  see  the  dust  in  the  air  and  we  ride  into 

Reginvald's  town ! 
Let  us  spur  our  stallions  on  that  the  gentle  dames 

may  hear 
How  the  rushing  sound  of  horses  to  the  city  streets 

draws  near ! 

These  eyes  of  mine,  O  Lady,  my  black  Icelandic 

eyes, 
Have  brought  me  mounting  from  far  to  a  goodly 

ring,  my  prize  : 
These  feet  of  mine,  fair  dame,  full  doughtily  sped 

me  on 
Over  distant  ways  and  ancient,  whither   thou    hast 

never  gone. 
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THE   DIRGE  OF  ERLING11 
From  Sighvat 

THEN   forth   bade   Erling  bring  his   ship  that  was 

red  and  white, 
It  was  laid  broadside  to  my  leader's  (I  warrant  you 

that)  in  the  fight; 
His  galley  lay  alongside  of  the  king's  in  a  mighty 

band, 
And   wondrous   sharp   was  the  fighting  when  they 

grappled  hand  to  hand. 

My  lord   hewed   down   the   warriors,  in  wrath  the 

galley  he  won, 
The  dead  lay  thick  on  the  decks,  off  the  Tongues, 

where  the  fight  begun; 
The   Prince,  all   northward  of  Jadar,  he   reddened 

the  broad  ship-field, 
And  the  blood  fell  warm  on   the  wide  sea,  where 

the  famed  king  fought  under  shield. 

Then  all  the  men  of  Erling  by  B6kn  fell  in   the 

fray, 
And  my  leader  cleared  the  galley,  off  the  Tongues 

in  the  early  day, 
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And  the  gallant  son  of  Skialg,  longtime   from  his 

comrades  far, 
Stood  alone  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  empty  ship 

of  war. 

Erling,  who  long  defended  his  land  without  rest  or 

pause, 
Cried  aloud  that,  "  face  to  face  should  the  eagles 

use  their  claws," 
What   time   King   6laf  hailed   him,  that  erst   was 

eager  for  strife, 
Out  there  to  the  south  of  Utstein  where  the  battle 

heat  was  rife. 

The  keen  avenger  of  Skialg,  full  little  of  care  had  he 
To   beg   for   help  or  quarter  from  the  king's   bold 

company. 
On   the  wide   domain  of  the  winds,  on   the   wide 

and  surf-girt  plain, 
There  was  never  so  brave  a  heart,  nor  ever  shall 

come  again. 

Not  merrily  might  I  drink  that  day  that  they  bade 

me  know 

Of  the  fall  of  Erling  of  Jadar  at  Yule-tide  laid  alow. 
For  the  death  of  the  noble  lord,  for  the  cruel  death 

he  bore, 
I  must  bow  this  head  of  mine   that    I   carried  so 

high  before. 
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GOLD-DECKED  GERDA  OF  RUSSIA 
From  King  Harald  Hardrada 

WE  fought  the  stubborn  Thronds :  the  greater  host 

had  they; 
Full  sharp  it  was,  our  bickering,  upon  that  bloody 

day. 
Oh,  then  I  lost  my  leader,  fallen  in  the  fray, 

And  gold-decked  Gerda  of  Russia  has  naught 
but  scorn  for  me. 

Our  bark  sped  to  broad  Sicily;  full  proud  was  our 

array; 
Fast  went  our  gallant  galley  beneath  her  crew  that 

day. 

Little  the  loitering  laggard  would  haste  to  such  a 
play, 

Yet  gold-decked  Gerda  of  Russia  has  naught 
but  scorn  for  me. 

We  were  sixteen  lads  a-baling  together,  O  lady  gay, 
And  the  sea  grew  high  and  the  billows  on  the  bark 
broke  grim  and  grey; 
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Little  the  loitering  laggard  would  haste  to  such  a 
play, 

Yet  gold-decked  Gerda  of  Russia  has  naught 
but  scorn  for  me. 

The  matron  nor  the  maiden  shall  ever  deem  us  slow 
At  changing  strokes  in  the  morning  when  the  con- 
quered town  lies  low. 

We  smote  our  way  with  our  sword-points,  we  left 
their  marks  on  the  foe, 
Yet  gold-decked  Gerda  of  Russia  has  naught 
but  scorn  for  me. 

I  was  born  where  far  in  the  Uplands  men  bend  the 

twanging  bow, 
But  now  I  sweep  past  the  skerries,  and  the  farmers 

my  galley  know, 

And  wide,  since  I  first  sped  seaward,  I  have  cloven 
the  sea  with  my  prow, 

Yet  gold-decked  Gerda  of  Russia  has  naught 
but  scorn  for  me. 
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THE  WAKING  OF  ANGANTYR12 

A  translation  of  one  of  the  Eddie  poems,  a  dramatic 
presentation  of  part  of  the  cycle  of  Angantheow  the 
Swede.  It  was  one  of  those  old  Northern  poems  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gray. — F.Y.P. 

SCENE  I. — Hervor  and  a  Shepherd. 

The  young  maid  met  in   Munar  Bay 

A  herd  with  his  flock  in  the  set  of  day. 


SHEPHERD. 

WHO  comes  thus  to  the  isle  alone? 
Seek  thee  hostel,  forthwith  be  gone. 

HERVOR. 

Hostel  to  seek  I  may  not  go. 
None  of  you  island  folk  I  know. 
Tell  me  straight  ere  hence  thou  fly, 
Where  does  the  grave-mound  of  Hiorvard  lie  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ask  not  of  that,  unwise  of  heart ; 
Friend  of  the  Vikings,  astray  thou  art ! 
Let  us  swiftly  run  as  our  feet  may  flee ; 
All  here  is  awful  for  men  to  see. 
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HERVOR. 

My  necklet  I  offer  thy  guidance  to  pay, 
I  am  heroes'  kind,  and  thou  mayst  me  not  stay. 

SHEPHERD. 

None  can  offer  me  gems  so  bright, 
Rings  so  fair  as  to  hinder  my  flight. 
Foolish  I  hold  him  who  hither  will  come, 
A  lonely  man  in  this  awesome  gloom. 
Fires  are  flitting,  grave-mounds  gape, 
Field  burns  and  fen — make  we  swift  escape  ! 

HERVOR. 

Have  we  no  fear  of  the  snorting  blaze, 
Though  over  all  the  isle  it  plays; 
Let  us  not  fall  so  soon  in  fear 
Of  the  hosts  of  the  dead — let  us  parley  here. 


Then  fled  the  herd  to  the  forest  shade, 
Fast  away  from  the  voice  of  the  maid ; 
But  Hervor's  heart  wrought  mightily, 
Rose  high  in  her  breast  such  deeds  to  see. 


SCENE  II. — Hervb'r  and  the  Ghost  of  Angantyr. 

HERVOR. 

Awake  thou,  Angantyr !     Hervor  calls, 
Tofa's  daughter,  thy  only  child; 
From  thy  grave-mound  give  me  the  shearing  blade 
That  of  old  the  Dwarfs  for  Svafr-lami  made. 
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Harvard,  Hiorvard,  Hrani,  Angantjfr ! 
I  waken  ye  all  'neath  the  tree's  roots  laid, 
With  helm  and  with  byrnie,  with  shearing  blade, 
With  shield  and  with  harness,  with  reddened  spear  ! 
O  sons  of  Arngrim,  sure,  ye  are  grown, 
Heirs  of  the  Spoilers,  to  dust  alone, 
If  none  of  the  sons  of  Eyfura  may 
Speak  with  me  in  Munar  Bay. 

Hervard,  Hiorvard,  Hrani,  Angantyr ! 
So  be't  with  you  all  within  your  breast 
As  though  in  an  ant-hill  ye  had  your  rest, 
Save  ye  give  me  the  sword  that  Dvalin  wrought ; 
Such  a  weapon  to  hide  beseemeth  you  naught. 


ANGANTYR. 

Hervor,  daughter!    Why  callest  thou  so 
With  words  of  cursing  to  work  thyself  woe? 
Frantic  thou  art,  or  maddened,  maid, 
Wilful  of  heart  to  waken  the  dead ! 
I  deem  thee,  young  maid,  like  no  mortal  wight, 
That  thou  wanderest  round  the  barrows  by  night, 
With  graven  spear  and  with  Gothic  ore, 
With  byrnie  and  helm  at  the  grave-mound's  door. 

HERVOR. 

A  mortal  wight  men  did  me  call 
Ere  I  came  hither  to  seek  your  hall. 
From  thy  grave-mound  the  shearing  sword  give  o'er, 
The  work  of  the  Dwarfs.     Thou  canst  hide  it  no 
more. 
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ANGANTYR. 

Nor  father  begraved  me  nor  kinsman  nor  son, 
'  Of  my  foemen  twain  the  deed  was  done,' 
And  they  two,  living,  did  Tyrfing  win, 
Yet  one  alone  found  gain  therein. 

HERVOR. 

Tell  me  but  truth.     May  the  fiend  so  leave 
Thee  at  peace  in  thine  howe  as  thou  holdest  not 
Tyrfing  with  thee  !     Thou  dost  strangely  grieve 
To  thine  only  daughter  her  rights  to  allot ! 

ANGANTYR. 

Open  is  Hell's  gate :  the  howe  stands  wide, 
The  isle  is  flaming  on  every  side. 
Awful  it  is  thereon  to  see. 
Hie  to  thy  ships,  maid,  if  yet  thou  mayst  flee. 

HERVOR. 

Burns  no  such  bale-fire  here  by  night 
That  I  from  the  flame  shall  cower  in  fright. 
Thy  daughter  quails  not  in  heart  or  hand, 
Though  she  see  in  the  gate  thy  spectre  stand. 
Oh,  I  devote  ye  dead  men  all, 
That  all  ye  shall  here  lie  slain, 
Dead  amid  spectres,  rotten  in  dust, 
Save  thou  give  me,  Anganty"r,  from  thy  hall 
The  byrnie-shearer,  Hialmar's  bane. 

ANGANTYR. 

Under  my  shoulders  lies  Hidlmar's  bane, 
All  swathed  about  with  fire  it  is ; 
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There  is  no  maid  of  earthly  strain 
Dare  take  in  her  hand  the  blade,  I  wis. 

HERVOR. 

I  will  hold  and  will  take  in  hand, 
May  I  but  reach  it,  the  shearing  brand. 
Naught  I  care  for  the  burning  blaze ; 
The  flame  sinks  ever  before  my  gaze. 

ANGANTYR. 

Thou  art  foolish,  O  Hervor,  O  firm  of  heart, 
Open-eyed  on  the  flames  to  dart; 
I  will  liever  give  thee  my  sword  from  the  howe ; 
Young  maid,  I  may  not  deny  thee  now  ! 

HERVOR. 

Nobly  dost  thou,  thou  Viking's  son, 
In  that  thou  givest  me  thy  sword  from  the  howe; 
More  joy  I  have  in  it,  warrior,  now, 
Than  if  all  Norway  myself  had  won. 

ANGANTYR. 

Thou  know'st  not,  daughter,  of  words  most  mad, 
Most  reckless  woman,  wherefore  thou  art  glad. 
This  Tyrfing  yet,  if  thou  credit  me, 
Of  all  thy  race  shall  the  spoiler  be. 
Thou  shalt  bear  a  son  who  in  later  day 
Tyrfing  shall  wield,  on  his  might  shall  stay. 
Him  shall  the  peoples  Heidrek  call, 
The  mightiest  born  under  heaven's  hall. 
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HERVOR. 

I  will  go  to  my  steeds  of  the  wave. 
Thy  daughter,  O  king,  is  glad  at  heart. 
Little  I  fear,  O  heir  of  the  brave, 
How  my  sons  hereafter  may  fall  apart. 

ANGANTYR. 

Thou  shalt  own  it  and  long  maintain, 
But  keep  in  its  scabbard  Hialmar's  bane. 
Touch  not  the  edge,  it  is  venomed  o'er  : 
This  doomer  of  men  is  a  curse  and  more. 
Farewell,  child.     I  would  fain  give  thee 
The  strength  of  us  twelve,  wilt  thou  credit  me? 
All  the  goodly  might  and  pride 
That  the  sons  of  Arngrfm  lost  when  they  died. 

HERVOR. 

On  all  the  dwellers — I  may  not  stay — 
In  the  howe  be  peace  !     I  must  haste  away. 

In  truth  betwixt  life  and  death  I  seemed, 
While  all  about  me  the  bale-fires  gleamed. 
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A  translation  of  one  of  the  older  Eddie  poems,  a  tale  of 
the  Burgundian  cycle, ', dealing  withAttila,  the  Scourge 
of  God,  the  famous  emperor  of  the  Huns,  the  tale  that 
forms  the  last  part  of  the  mediceval  Austrian  poem 
of  the  Nibelungen  Lied. — F.Y.P. 

ATLI  sent  of  old  to  Gunnar 
A  trusty  lad  a-riding ;  Knefrud  men  called  him. 
To  Guiki's  courts  he  hied  him  and  to  Gunnar's  hall, 
To  the  benches  round  the  hearth  and  to  the  sweet 

ale. 

There  drank  the  henchmen  (the  traitors  were  silent) 
Their  wine  in  the  great  hall ;  they  feared  the  wrath 

of  Hunfolk. 

Then  called  Knefrud,  in  a  voice  right  bitter, 
The   southern  fellow  that  sat  on  the  high  benches  : 
"Atli  sent  me  hither  riding  his  errand 
On  the  bit-champing  charger  through  the  unknown 

Mirkwood, 

To  bid  you  come,  Gunnar,  all  fair  in  your  helmets, 
To  the  benches  round  the  hearth,  to  seek  the  house 

of  Atli. 

Ye  may  choose  yourselves  shields  there  and  smooth- 
shaven  ash-shafts, 
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Gold-red  helmets  and  hosts  of  Hunfolk, 
Silver-gilt  saddle-cloths,  blood-red  garments, 
Spears  and  darts  and  bit-champing  chargers. 
And  he  says  that  he  will  give  you  the  wide  plain  of 

Gnita  Heath, 

Sounding  spears  and  prows  all  gilded, 
Mighty  treasure  and  Danp's  dwellings, 
And  a  forest,  the  famous,  that  men  call  Mirkwood." 

Then  his  head    turned    Gunnar,  and    spake   to 

Hogni, 
"  What  counsel  givest  thou,  young  man,  since  such 

things  we  hearken? 
Gold  know  I  none  on  Gnita  Heath 
That  we  have  not  as  much  again. 
We  have  seven  great  houses  full  of  swords, 
Each  of  them  has  a  hilt  of  gold. 
I  know  my  steed  the  best,  my  falchion  the  keenest, 
My  bow  the  best  strung,  my  byrnies  of  gold, 
My  helm  and  shield  the  whitest — from  Kiar's  halls 

they  came; 
My  one  is  still  better  than  all  of  the  Hunfolk." 

Then  spoke  Hogni  'from  the  high  benches.' 
"What  thinkst  thou  meant  the  lady  when  the  ring 

she  sent  us, 
In  the  wild  wolfs  coat  wrapt  ?   I  think  she  bade  us 

warning. 

I  found  the  wild  wolfs  hair  in  the  red  ring  twisted; 
Our  way  is  wolfish  if  we  ride  on  this  errand." 
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No  brother  urged  on    Gunnar,  nor  none  of  his 

kinsfolk, 

Wise  men,  nor  redesmen,  nor  those  that  were  mighty. 
But  out  spake  Gunnar  as  a  king  should  do, 
Glorious  in  the  mead  hall,  from  his  high  mettle : 
"  Rise  up  now,  Fiornir !    Pass  round  and  round 
The  gold-ringed  beakers  from  hand  unto  hand; 
The  wolf  shall  be  lord  of  the  Niflungs'  treasure, 
The  grey-coated  ancient,  if  Gunnar  perish; 
The  black-felled  bear  snap  with  savage  teeth 
At  the  dwellings  of  men  if  Gunnar  return  not." 

The  blameless  folk  their  warlike  rulers 
Weeping  convoyed  from  the  court  of  the   Niflungs. 
But  up  spake  the  youthful  heir  of  Hogni, 
"  Fare  hale  and  hearty  where'er  your  hearts  lead  you." 

O'er  the    hills   the  warriors  sped  the  thundering 

hoofs 
Of  the  bit-champing  steeds   through   the   unknown 

Mirkwood. 

All  Hunmark  shook  as  the  champions  passed, 
And  their    chargers   drove  through  the   ever-green 

fields. 


Clattered  the  darts  :  and  there  drank  Atli 
His  wine  in  the  great  hall ;  without  sat  the  warders, 
To  ward  them  from  Gunnar  if  he  came  hither 
With  sounding  spears  to  waken  the  war. 
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The  sister   met    them    swiftly  as    the    hall  they 

entered, 

Both  her  brothers;  with  ale  she  was  little  merry. 
"Oh,  they  betray  thee,  Gunnar  !    King,  how  wilt  thou 

help  thee 
From  the   Huns'  vile  treason?     From  the  hall  go 

thou  hasting. 
Better    earnest  thou  not,   brother,   to  the  benches 

round  the  hearth, 

All  fair  in  thy  helmet  to  seek  the  house  of  Atli ! 
Better  sat'st  thou  in  saddle,  through  the  sun-warm 

day, 

Bidding  Fates  to  bewail  the  death-pale  corses, 
Teaching  the  Hunnish  shield-maids  to  cower, 
And  casting  Atli  to  the  pit  of  serpents, 
The  pit  of  serpents  that  is  digged  for  thee ! " 

Then  spake  Gunnar  the  mighty  Niflung, 
"  Too  late  is  it,  sister,  to  gather  the  Niflungs ; 
Too  far  is  it  over  the  Rosma  Fells 
Help  to  seek  of  the  Rhine's  blameless  heroes." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Then  took  they  Gunnar,  and  set  him  in  fetters, 
The  friend  of  Burgundians,  and  bound  him  stoutly. 
Seven  men  smote  Hogni  with  his  keen  falchion, 
In  the  burning  fire  he  thrust  the  eighth, 
So  should  a  brave  man  ward  him  from  foemen, 
As  Hogni  smote  by  the  side  of  Gunnar. 

They  asked  the  valiant  if  life  he  would  buy, 
King  of  the  Gothfolk,  buy  it  with  gold. 
'  Then  spake  Gunnar  the  lord  of  men,' 
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"In  my  hand  shall  lie  the  heart  of  Hogni, 
Bleeding,  cut  from  the  bold  rider's  bosom, 
With  sharp-edged  sword  from  the  son  of  the  folk 
lord." 


They  cut  the  heart  from  the  breast  of  Hjalli, 
Laid  it  bloody  on  a  charger  and  bore  it  to  Gunnar. 
Then  spake  Gunnar  the  lord  of  men, 
"  Here  have  I  the  heart  of  Hjalli  the  coward, 
Unlike  to  the  heart  of  Hogni  the  valiant. 
Much  it  quakes  on  the  charger  laid, 
Doubly  it  quaked  when  it  lay  in  his  breast." 

Laughed    then    Hogni   while   they   cut    out    the 
heart, 

Quick  from  the  crested  lord  :  he  thought  not  of  weep- 
ing. 

They  laid  it  bloody  on  a  charger  and  bore  it  to 
Gunnar. 

Then  spake  Gunnar,  the  mighty  Niflung, 

"  Here  have  I  the  heart  of  Hogni  the  valiant, 

Unlike  to  the  heart  of  Hjalli  the  coward. 

Little  it  quakes  on  the  charger  laid, 

Far  less  it  quaked  when  it  lay  in  his  breast. 

So  mayst  thou,  Atli,  be  far  from  pleasure 

As  from  the  hope  of  the  treasure  thou  art. 

With  me  alone  all  is  hidden  now 

Of  the  Niflung  Hoard.     No  more  lives  Hogni. 

I  had  ever  a  doubt  while  we  two  lived, 

Now  I  have  none  since  I  live  alone. 
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The  Rhine  shall  rule  the  feudful  treasure, 
The  swift  stream  of  the  Gods,  the  Niflung  heirloom ; 
In  the  rolling  waves  the  feud-rings  shall  gleam, 
Never  shine  on  the  hands  of  the  Hunnish  lords." 


ATLI.     Yoke  ye  the  wheel  wain.      In  bonds  is 
the  captive. 
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translation  of  Sona-torrec,  the  famous  lament  of  the 
poet  Egill  Skallagrimsson  over  his  two  sons,  one 
dead  of  a  fever,  the  other  drowned.  It  was  composed 
about  the  year  980.— F.Y.P. 

FULL  hard  it  is  my  tongue,  the  measurer 
Of  worded  sound,  to  stir  within  my  mouth. 
Not  hopeful  am  I  now  of  6din's  theft, 
Nor  light  it  is  to  draw  from  my  heart's  deep. 
In  no  wise  easy  is  it — such  my  cause 
Of  heavy  grief — from  fancy's  dwelling-place 
To  bring  the  treasure-trove  of  Frigga's  lord, 
Borne  in  old  days  out  of  the  Giants'  land. 
For  I  have  found  how  still  the  Lord  of  the  Mead 
Weighs  down  upon  me,  heavy  as  a  frost. 
I  may  not  in  the  deeps  of  fantasy 
Upright  maintain  the  wheels  of  secret  song, 
Since  now  my  son  was  taken  from  the  world 
Away,  by  the  unpitying  fever's  surge, 
Of  whom  I  know  that  ever  he  forbore, 
Guiltless  of  faults,  from  any  blasphemy : 
Since  he,  whom  living  I  knew  free  from  blame, 
Was  by  some  trick  swept  downward  in  his  boat 
Beneath  the  rocky  skeleton  of  the  shore, 
By  sons  of  night  before  the  harbour  mouth. 
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For  now  my  race  is  drawn  unto  its  end 
Like  the  bare  branches  of  a  ruined  wood ; 
And  no  sound  man  is  he  who  in  his  arms 
Forth  from  his  house  his  kinsman's  corpse  must 

bear ! 

Yet  of  my  mother's  ending  must  I  think 
Firstly,  and  reckon  how  my  father  failed ; 
And  from  the  temple  of  my  lips  bear  forth 
A  stem  of  singing  wreathed  about  with  speech. 


Grim  was  the  opening  that  the  billow  broke 
Full  in  the  rampart  of  my  father's  kin : 
Unfilled,  unclosed  I  see  it  stand,  the  place 
My  son  left  empty, — which  the  sea  has  wrought. 
Roughly  has  the  Sea-Goddess  handled  me 
Who  am  of  my  loved  kinsman  all  bereft. 
The  sea  has  slit  the  ties  of  this  my  race, 
The  strong-wrought  cords  all  wrapped  about  myself. 
Mightily  has  the  ocean  plundered  me ; 
Cruel  it  is  my  kinsmen's  fate  to  tell, 
Since  now  my  son  into  the  blissful  way, 
The  buckler  of  my  race,  vanished  from  life. 


I  know  full  well  that  in  this  son  of  mine 
No  leanings  of  an  ill  man  might  be  found, 
If  he,  young  hero,  had  had  grace  to  grow 
Until  the  Lord  of  Hosts  should  gather  him. 
He  aye  held  fast  by  what  his  father  said, 
Though  all  the  folk  might  murmur  otherwise ; 
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And  stood  beside  me  at  the  Choosing  Hill, 
And  of  my  strength  was  still  the  chiefest  prop. 


Often  with  me  the  thought  of  Arinbiorn 
Comes  to  my  mind,  and  his  true  brotherhood ; 
I  ponder  on  it  when  the  battle  grows, 
I  dream  upon  it,  and  I  muse  on  this, 
Who  shall  stand  by  me,  loving  me  as  he, 
What  other  gentleman  with  mighty  rede? 
This  oft  I  need  amid  the  sons  of  men. 
My  feathers  droop,   my  friends  are  plucked   from 

me; 

Right  hard  it  is  one  trustworthy  to  find 
In  all  the  folk  'neath  the  Gods'  gallows  tree ; 
For  they  would  cast  their  own  sons  down  to  hell, 
Yea,  sell  their  brother's  body  for  gold  rings. 
Oft  have  I  seen  it  when  they  bade  forth  gold  ! 
And  I  am  loved  not  of  men's  fellowships, 
Though  each  man  for  himself  may  keep  the  peace. 

It  is  a  proverb  that  no  man  can  gain 
Atonement  for  his  son  save  a  son  born  : 
Nor  any  one  of  other  father  sprung 
Beside  a  man  stand  in  his  brother's  stead. 
And  I  bethink  me  how  into  the  world 
Of  Gods  the  Friend  of  Goth-folk  raised  on  high 
That  ash  tree  of  my  race  that  grew  from  me, 
That  tendril  of  my  house,  my  own  wife's  son. 
My  lad  into  the  City  of  the  Hive 
Is  gone,  my  wife's  son,  seeking  for  his  kin. 
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Look  thou,  shall  I  hold  up  my  cause  with  the 

sword 

Against  the  Ale-brewer  of  all  the  Gods? 
Can  I  make  war  on  the  dread  Maids  of  the  Sea, 
Or  with  the  Ocean  Dame  a  combat  wage  ? 
Yet  know  I  well  no  strength  have  I  to  plead 
My  cause  against  the  Breaker  of  the  Ships, 
For  plainly  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
Stands  out  •  the  old  chiefs  utter  helplessness. 

I  had  good  friendship  with  the  Lord  of  Spears, 
Trustful  I  grew  that  I  might  trust  in  him, 
Until  the  Ruler  of  the  Wain,  the  Judge 
Of  Victory  ruptured  friendship  thus  with  me. 
Wherefore  I  sacrifice  not  to  the  God, 
Nor  yearn  to  look  upon  the  Lord  of  Gods  ! 
Yet  for  my  griefs  has  Mimir's  friend  bestowed 
Atonement,  so  I  reckon  up  the  good; 
For  he,  the  monster's  war-wont  adversary, 
Gave  me  this  art  wherein  there  lies  no  blame, 
Gave  me  this  talent  whereby  still  I  may 
Turn  my  known  enemies  to  wish  me  well. 

Now  have  I  sung  THE  Loss  OF  MY  TWO  SONS, 
And  the  dark  Goddess  stands  most  close  to  me. 
Yet  shall  I  gladly,  with  a  right  good  will, 
And  all  unterrified,  wait  on  for  death. 
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TRIOLETS 
After  Olaf  the  Saint 

Two  stanzas  improvised,  as  it  is  said,  by   St.  Olcrvc. 
— F.Y.P. 


MY  love  breaks  out  as  a  fire 

Breaks  out  of  the  glowing  embers. 

I  am  rendered  dumb  by  desire ; 

My  love  breaks  out  as  a  fire. 

Nay,  tell  me,  you  who  aspire, 
So  proud  a  maid  who  remembers? 

My  love  breaks  out  as  a  fire 

Breaks  out  of  the  glowing  embers. 


When  I  stood  on  the  slope  to  see 
How  the  steed  bore  the  lady  away, 

Right  lovely  she  seemed  to  me, 

When  I  stood  on  the  slope  to  see. 

Each  man  has  his  vanity, 
And  mine  is  to  grieve  for  the  day 

When  I  stood  on  the  slope  to  see 
How  the  steed  bore  the  lady  away. 
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/ 

After  Kormak 

Steingerd  was  the  love  of  the  famous  Icelandic  poet 
Cormac,  whose  passion  was  as  hopeless  as  Pet- 
rarch's.  This  stanza  has  curious  analogues  among 
Irish  floems.—F.Y.P. 

THE  hills  shall  fall  beneath  the  sea 

Ere  one  so  fair  is  born  ! 
The  earth  shall  sink  down  suddenly, 
The  hills  shall  fall  beneath  the  sea, 
The  rocks  shall  float  as  light  and  free 

Upon  the  waves  as  corn, 
The  hills  shall  fall  beneath  the  sea 

Ere  one  so  fair  is  born  ! 
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SWORD  SONG 

After  Hallfred 

A  stanza  made  in  an  answer  to  a  challenge  by  the  king  to 
make  a  verse  with  '  sword*  in  every  line,  in  return 
for  his  gift  of  a  fine  weapon.— F.Y.P. 

AMONG  swords  such  a  sword 
Makes  me  sword-rich  enow ; 

Tis  the  sword  thy  award, 

Among  swords  such  a  sword  ! 

Add  a  sword  sheath,  my  lord, 
To  the  sword,  and  I  vow, 

Among  swords  such  a  sword 
Makes  me  sword-rich  enow. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SLAIN   MAN 
From  the  Svarfdasla  Saga 

I  SIT  on  the  house, 

I  stare  adown, 

Hence  may  we  hope 

For  us  comes  vengeance. 

To  the  south,  to  the  south, — 

Thither  shall  we  journey ! 

It  is  here,  it  is  here, — 

Why  should  we  hie  us  further? 

There  is  shouting  over  all 

The  vale  of  Svarfad ; 

Yonder  our  comrades 

Come  to  the  slaughter. 

Onward,  onward, 

Karl's  companions ! 

Lay  him  low, 

The  Pontiff  Lidtdlf, 

'Neath  the  cairn, 
And  'neath  the  cairn  ! 
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THE  POET'S  CRY 
From   Kolbein  Tumason 

HEAR,  Lord  of  the  sky, 
The  poet's  cry  : 
Let  Thy  mercy  free 
Reach  even  to  me  ! 
I  cry  to  Thee ; 
Thou  hast  fashioned  me  ; 
Thy  slave  am  I  now, 
My  master  Thou. 

God,  I  pray  to  Thee : 

O  heal  Thou  me. 

Thou,  Merciful,  know'st 

My  need  the  most. 

O  King  of  the  Sun, 

Most  mighty  One, 

Chase  sorrow  cold 

From  my  heart's  stronghold  ! 

Thou,  Merciful,  lead  me 
— I  sorely  need  Thee — 
Through  every  day 
That  on  earth  I  stay. 
O  Mary's  Child, 
Send  comfort  mild 
— All  comfort  is  Thine — 
To  this  heart  of  mine  ! 
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DITTIES   AND   'DANCES'   FROM  THE 
OLD  NORSE 

i. 
FAROIC  'DANCES' 

Choruses  of  dancing  songs,  A  leader  sang  verse  by  verse 
the  song  and  all  joined,  dancing,  in  the  chorus,  men 
and  women,  each  sex  in  a  line  apart,  facing  the 
other,  stepping  backward  and  forward  to  the  measure. 
Hildas  thing  is  the  Parliament  of  War,  that  is, 
Battle.— F.Y.P. 

TREAD  we  faster  on  the  floor,  spare  not  our  shoon ; 
God  will  rule  where  we  drink  another  Yule. 


What  profits  me  the  harp  that  I  hold  in  my  hands, 
If  no  fame  will  follow  me  to  other  lands? 


A  spur  of  gold  unto  my  foot  I  tie, 

So  I  tame  my  courser  good  and  make  him  fly. 


Sing  a  '  dance  '  merrily  :  form  a  ring  : 
Glad  ride  the  Northmen  to  '  Hilda's  thing.' 
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ii. 
ICELANDIC  DITTIES  AND  'DANCES' 

The  second  piece  is  a  satirical  ditty  to   a  well-known 
tune  on  two  well-known  Icelandic  chiefs. — F.Y.P. 

TROUBLES  pass  as  seasons  have  passed, 
Every  day  has  an  evening  at  last. 


Lopt  is  in  the  Islands  picking  a  puffin  bone, 
Ssemund  in  the  deserts  eating  berries  alone. 


The   sun   shone   on    the   shields,  the  summer  time 

was  gay, 
It  thundered  in  the  meadows  when   the   lads   rode 

away. 


Thou   art   out   on   the  ocean    blue,  I  am  here  on 

the  Drong  ; 
I  call  thee  long — I  call  to  thee  long. 


Thy  fair  ladye, 

By  London  Town  she  is  waiting  for  me. 
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RHYMES  FROM  THE   MODERN 
ICELANDIC 

A  Riding  Lesson.  Paul  Vidalin. 

THOUGH  slips  the  bridle,  and  breaks  the  girth, 

Heed  not  whate'er  may  betide, 
Think  thou  neither  of  Heaven  nor  Earth 

But  hold  thyself  fast  and  ride  ! 

The  Fairies.  Jon  Lcerdi. 

They  have  flesh  and  skin  and  bone, 

And  hearing  and  speech,  I  wis; 
Lacking  is  naught  save  the  soul  alone, 

And  the  least  of  things  it  is. 

Luna  Latrata.  Jon  Thorldksson. 

Many  dogs  at  the  moon  they  bay, 

When  she  shines  most  clear ; 
Never  the  more  does  she  change  her  way, 

For  aught  that  I  could  hear. 
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The  Old  Order.  Paul  Vidalin. 

If  aught  of  truth  I  would  tell, 

They  have  only  one  reply  : 
"  My  father,  good  man — and  may  he  rest  well ! — 

As  he  thought,  so  think  I." 

Comfort  in  Trouble.  Paul   Vidalin. 

Enough  of  ills  there  lie  on  me, 

Not  smooth  is  the  way  I  go ; 
Hale  and  hearty  yet  be  ye, 

My  little  Tom-tits  in  the  snow. 

Patience  in  Tribulation.  Paul  Vidalin. 

Children,  let  us  bear  and  bide, 

To  God  our  times  commend : 
If  once  I  come  to  the  other  side 

Fresh  counsel  He  will  send. 
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A     PRAYER  ON   RISING 
From  the  Modern  Icelandic 

Now  am  I  clad  and  come  afield, 
Christ  Jesus,  be  my  shield  ! 
In  God's  fear  let  me  be 
That  I  to-day  may  follow  Thee. 
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A  SUNSET  HYMN 
From  the  Modern   Icelandic 

Now  is  come  the  set  of  sun, 
It  falls  on  the  northern  hill : 

Past  is  the  glorious  day  and  done — 
The  Lord  preserve  us  still ! 

Now  is  come  the  set  of  sun, 
It  falls  on  the  northern  heath ; 

Past  is  the  glorious  day  and  done— 
The  Lord  make  plain  our  path  ! 

Now  is  come  the  set  of  sun, 

May  the  Lord  His  peace  down  send,. 
And  another  day  like  to  the  one 

That  now  has  found  its  end. 
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NOTES 


NOTE  ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION   OF 
THE  ICELANDIC  NAMES 

Pronounce  the  vowels  and  consonants  generally  as  in  Italian  ; 
'6,'  as  German  '6';  'j,'  as  {y';  'd,'  as  'dh'  ('th'  in 
'  then,'  '  father ') ;  '  th,'  as  in  '  thin,'  '  path.' 

F.Y.P. 
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NOTES 

1.  Sturla  Thordarson,   the  statesman,   historian,  and   poet, 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  Sturlung  family,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  in  Iceland. 
The  five  poems  next  in  order  are  based  on  incidents  related  by 
Sturla  in  his  history  of  Iceland. 

2.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  kings  of  Norway  to  hold  as 
hostages  some  members  of  the  chief  Icelandic  families. 

3.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Laxdale  Saga,  and  may  be  read  in 
Morris's  Lovers  of  Gudrun. 

4.  This  poem  is  founded  on  an  allusion  in  the  Islendinga  Drapa 
to  the  circumstance  that  Glvim  Geirason  "  gets  speech  out  of  a 
dead  man  " :  also  that  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Fitjar." 

5.  See  Note  12  on  "  The  Waking  of  Anganty'r. " 

6.  This  story  is  adapted  from  the  old  Lay  of  Svipdag  and 
Menglad. 

7.  Eyvind  Scarred-Face,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Eyvind  Skaldaspillir  the  poet,  was  a  heathen  chief.     He  was 
tortured  to  death  by  Saint   6laf  to  induce  him   to  embrace 
Christianity. 

8.  Saint    6laf,   king   of   Norway,   was   killed  in   1030,   at 
Stiklastad  Fight,  by  the  peasant  party.     Thormod  the  Black  - 
Browed  was  Court  Poet  to  King  Olaf ;  his  song  is  a  translation 
from  the  original. 

9.  King  Hakon  the  Good,  Eyvind's  dead  lord,  was  killed  in 
965,  at  the  battle  of  Stord,  by  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Eric 
Blood-axe.     The  "man"  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  poem  is 
Earl  Hakon  of  Norway. 
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NOTES 

10.  Raven  Oddsson  was  king's  sheriff  over  part'of  Iceland  from 
c.  1270  to  1289.     In  the  dispute  between  clergy  and  laymen 
about  the  ownership  of  churches  and  church  lands  he  took  the 
laymen's  part,  and  in  1288  he  and  his  chief  antagonist,  Bishop 
Ami  of  Skalholt,  were  summoned  to  Norway  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  king  and  the  archbishop.      Raven  was,  however, 
mortally  wounded  in  battle  before  the  quarrel  was  decided. 

11.  Erling  Skialgsson,  who  was  slain  in    1028,  fell   under 
Saint  Olaf 's  displeasure,  partly  on  account  of  his  great  power 
and  large  possessions  in  the  south-west  of  Norway,  but  mainly 
because  of  his  secret  alliance  with  Kniit  the  Great  of  England, 
Olaf's  greatest  enemy. 

12.  Angantyr  and  his  eleven  brothers,  having  been  killed  by 
their  foes,  Hialmar  and  Orvar-Odd,  in  a  duel  on  the  island  of 
Samsey,  Hialmar,  in  obedience   to  Angantyr's  dying  behest, 
buried  with  him  the  dwarf- wrought  sword,  Tyrfing,  which  always 
brought  ill-luck  to  its  owner.     Hervor,  Angantyr's  daughter, 
wishing  to  possess  the  sword,  went  by  night  to  the  grave-mound, 
and  induced  her  father  to  yield  Tyrfing  to  her. 
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